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State Board of Labor and Industries. 



INTRODUCTORY. 



Enforcement of the lat^s, by which the manufacture of wear- 
ing apparel in tenement or dwelling houses is regulated, involves 
the granting of licenses to the workers; the maintenance of a 
list of all such workers engaged by employers; continuous in- 
spection of such tenements or dwellings, to see that they are 
kept clean; and the revocation of licenses of workers dwelling 
in tenements or dwellings where contagious or communicable 
diseases may appear. 

Some form of supervision has been provided by law for the 
manufacture of clothing in tenement or dwelling houses for 
more than twenty years, and better to systematize this work 
there was organized by the State Board of Labor and Industries, 
in the year 1913, a division which was known as the "Home 
Work Division," in which were employed a number of "in- 
vestigators." In July, 1914, a decision was given by the 
Attorney-General which declared in substance that the "investi- 
gators" employed in the Home Work Division should be rated 
as "inspectors," and that inasmuch as the full quota of in- 
spectors authorized by law had been previously appointed, the 
further employment of such investigators was illegal. The 
Home Work Division as a separate department of the State 
Board of Labor and Industries was, therefore, discontinued, and 
the inspection of the premises of those applying for licenses for 
home work was intrusted to the regular inspection force. 

A great amount of information was accumulated during the 
existence of this division, — information which may be of in- 
estimable value in determining the future of so-called home 
work in this Commonwealth. To analyze this amoimt of 
material and to make accessible this mint of information 
required the services of experts, and the Board was fortunate in 
making an arrangement to have this analysis conducted imder 
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the auspices of the Department of Research of the Women's 
Educational and Industrial Union of Boston. Professor Susan 
M. Kingsbury, assisted by Miss Mabelle Moses, had charge of 
the work, and the results of the investigation are submitted in 
this bulletin. Whether home work shall be continued in this 
Commonwealth; whether licenses shall be granted for work 
other than upon wearing apparel; whether the conditions of 
the workers inside our factories are to be improved or injured 
by the continuance of our present method, — all these and 
many other interesting questions must be answered in the near 
future by our legislators. 

We trust that the study presented in this bulletin may prove 
of value in determining the course which should be taken by 
the State in this important matter. 

EDWIN MULREADY, 

Commissioner of Labor. 

July, 1916. 
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Licensed Workers in Industrial Home Work 
IN Massachusetts. 



OUTLINE OF THE WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT. 

Seven distinct processes are necessary to attain enforcement 
of the laws by which the manufacture of wearing apparel in 
tenement or dwelling houses is regulated. 

First. — The State Board of Labor and Industries must 
receive applications from any member of a family which desires 
to do such work. 

Second. — The inspectors of the State Board of Labor and 
Industries must examine "every room or apartment in which 
garments or articles of wearing apparel are made, altered, re- 
paired or finished ... for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
said room or apartment or said garments or articles ... are 
clean and free from vermin and from infectious or contagious 
matter," before a license can be granted. 

Third. — A license must be granted to the member of the 
family desiring the license. 

Fourth. — The Board must require the employer to send each 
month to the Board a register of the names and addresses of all 
persons so employed. 

Fifth. — Inspectors must investigate dwellings and tenements 
where licenses have been granted frequently enough to be 
assured that they are "kept in a cleanly condition." 

Sixth. — Inspectors must protect the public safety by re- 
voking the license whenever infectious or contagious diseases 
shall appear, as reported daily to the State Board of Labor and 
Industries by the local departments of health. 

Seventh. — Licenses must be reissued, if desired, when such 
dangers to public safety shall have passed. 

Because of the disorganization of this section of the depart- 
ment this discussion is based on the accomplishment of the de- 
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partment during the period from September, 1913, to July, 
1914, inclusive, when the force of investigators was suspended. 
During this period the Board was able to meet the require- 
ments of the law in a fairly satisfactory manner. 

This report is presented under two sections. First, a brief 
summary of the extent of inspection, the size of the problems 
which the Board is forced to consider, and the expense of en- 
forcing the law, both in letter and in spirit; second, an analysis 
of the information secured in the process of granting licenses, 
which throws light upon the entire vexed question by revealing 
the relation of home work to the industries, the conditions 
under which it is done, the reason why it is done, the need for 
its being done, and the results of its being done. 

The extent of the work accomplished by the department in 
performing these duties may be shown by the following state- 
ments: — 

1. The number of visits to homes for the purpose of granting 
licenses or enforcing cleanliness, proper sanitation and whole- 
some conditions. 

2. The number of applications for licenses. 

3. The number of applications approved. 

4. The number of applications disapproved. 

5. The number of licenses revoked. 

6. The number of workers employed each month on so-called 
industrial home work. 

An analysis of the information acquired in the process of 
licensing home workers enables us to answer the following 
queries: — 

1. In what sections of the State do the home workers live, at 
what distance from Boston, and how are they grouped in re- 
lation to the industrial centers of the State? 

2. In what sections of the State are the industries located 
which give out home work? 

3. How far do the workers live from the source of work? 

4. What is the type of work which the workers do? 

6. In what parts of the State do workers do similar kinds of 
work? 
6. Under what conditions do home workers live? 
(a) Do they live in tenements or dwellings? 
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(6) In what size and in what grade of house do they live? 

(c) Are they living under crowded conditions? 

(d) Are they living under dean and sanitary conditions? 

7. Under what conditions do the home workers work? 

(a) What room does the home worker use for a workroom? 

(b) Are the workrooms well ventilated, well heated and 
cleanly? 

8. What is the nativity of the home worker, and what type 
of work do the various nationalities perform? 

9. What is the total number of families represented, and 
what is the nativity of the fathers and of the mothers of these 
families? 

10. What is the sex and age of the home workers? 

11. What is the age of the members of the families where 
home work is done? 

12. What is the composition of the family where home work 
is done? 

(a) Are the fathers living and working? 

(b) Are the mothers or the children doing the home work? 

(c) When the mothers are working, are there younger 
members of the family at work, are there few or many de- 
pendent children, and are there also efforts for increasing income 
through boarders and lodgers? 

13. What are the standards of the homes where home workers 
live, as revealed by the rents paid? 

14. Is the income of the families such as to require supple- 
mentary income? 

15. Are the returns sufficient to be of substantial importance 
to the family? 

16. Are the returns adequate for the time expended and are 
the results satisfactory? 

17. Is the work done by women upon whom such responsi- 
bility should rest? 

THE EXTENT OF THE WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT. 

Description. 
In these ten moi^ths 11,830 visits were made to homes for the 
purpose of granting the license or for the purpose of regulating 
conditions under which the work was done. As a result, 6,218 
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persons out of the 7,765 applying received licenses. The pro- 
portion of applications which were refused was small, only 175 
out of the total number of applicants being unworthy of a 
license, for the following reasons: because of disease, 23 per 
cent.; poor sanitation, 51 per cent.; other causes, 26 per cent. 
On the other hand, of the 7,765 applications, 831, or 11 per 
cent., were found not desiring work, and 541, or 7 per cent., 
had moved or given the wrong address. That is, of all of the 
applicants, 1,547, or 20 per cent., were not worthy of a license 
or failed to secure one. 

During this period under consideration the inspectors found 
it necessary to revoke 304 licenses, or 4.8 per cent, of the total 
number granted, 143 of them being due to disease reported by 
the State Board of Health, 11 to poor sanitation, and 150 to 
other causes, such as removal of the applicant or neglect to 
furnish the employer's name. 

Since July 1 the inspection has been much restricted, and the 
report must therefore be less detailed. The summary of the 
inspections from July 1, 1914, to January 1, 1915, is as fol- 
lows: — 

Totallicenses granted, 2,193 

RevocatioDS, 248 

Moved, 155 

Disease, 93 

Reissues, 164 

Refusals, 19 

Disease, 2 

Unsanitary conditions, 10 

Minors under fourteen, 7 

Not desiring work, 70 

Wrong address, 103 

Reinspections, 29 

An analysis of the returns secured before July 1 throws much 
light upon the entire question of industrial home work in 
tenements and dwelling houses, now so greatly needed because 
of the disorganization of the department, due to the ruling of 
the Attorney-General. 

That 175 applicants only were refused licenses between 
September and June suggests that the type of family requesting 
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a permit for such work is of high grade. This conclusion is 
borne out by the classification of licensees made by the investi- 
gators.^ Eighty-three per cent, of those granted licenses from 
December to June, inclusive, were rated as belonging to grade 
A or B, only 17 per cent, being assigned to group C.^ Of the 
group, 21 per cent, were placed in class A and 62 per cent, in 
class B. 

The tendency of workers to state that home work was not 
wanted, even after having applied for a license, to give in- 
correct addresses, and to be away from home when the in- 
spector might be expected, points to failure to consider the 
home work of serious importance. All of these conditions 
greatly increase the labor and expense of the system. Thus of 
the 6,884 visits made between January and June, 569 were for 
reinspection of the premises or revocation of the license, leaving 
6,315 inspections made for the purpose of determining the 
worthiness of the applicant to receive a license. Of this 
number but 53 per cent, resulted in the granting of a license. 
Recalling the small number of refusals, it will be seen that even 
for those persons approved the State must make about two 
visits for every license granted. 

Again, of the 6,315 visits made, as noted above, 1,024, or 16 
per cent., resulted in the inspector's finding the applicant had 
moved, and an almost equal number (1,023) were not at home. 
This means that just one-third of the visits made are to ap- 
plicants who have given a wrong address or are not at home to 
receive the inspector. Adding to these the 733 who did not 
desire work at all, we have a total of 2,780 visits which were 
unnecessary, or 44 per cent, of the total. 

The small number of refusals and the high grade of the 
family as shown by these figures, and as will also appear under 
the analysis of information given below, might be interpreted as 
evidence against the necessity for licensing and inspection. But 
constant testimony seems to indicate that the more strict 
licensing system tends to improve the type of worker who 
applies for a permit to carry on industrial home work, and to 
force out those who might otherwise be subject to refusal. A 

^ The olaasifioation was based on the condition and cleanliness of the house, yard and work- 
room, and of the individual occupants. 

* The careful rating of homes did not commence until December, therefore the number con- 
sidered in this trading is 4,026. 
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study of the returns month by month during the ten months 
under consideration confirms this testimony. Strict inspection, 
the result of which is presented under the analysis following, 
began in February. There soon followed a decrease in the 
number of refusals, and a decrease from about one-third to pne- 
fifth in the proportion of C grade to B grade families. There 
was also apparently a decrease in the applications for licenses. 
Furthermore, the number of those who did not desire work, or 
were "not at home'' to the inspector, or who had given the 
wrong address, fell ofif perceptibly. The suggestion seems to be 
that the increased expense of careful inspection will be some- 
what compensated by the less waste which will result. 

The far-reaching effect of the system of licensing home work 
is also seen by a study of the reports from employers month by 
month. These show that establishments giving out industrial 
home work are located in 18 cities and towns of the State. 
Although this represents the State widely, the number of cities 
and towns in which licensees are located is far greater, or 125 
in all.^ The accompanying map, with list of cities and towns, 
shows this wide distribution and the number of families in each 
community which are engaged in home work. 

The industries represented include the manufacture of aprons, 
athletic goods, crocheted, embroidered and knit goods, clothing 
other than pants, hosiery, neckwear, pants, shoe ornaments, 
garters, straw sewed, stitched, taped, and misceHaneous goods. 

It is the large variation in numbers employed, as returned by 
employers month by month, which gives the first suggestion of 
the seasonal character of industrial home work. The total 
number employed from December, 1913, to and including 
November, 1914, as reported by employers, is as follows: — 



December, 

January, 

February, 

March, . 

April, 

May, 



1,362 
1,860 
1,006 
1,685 
955 
1,975 



June, 

July, 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, 



1,431 
1,966 
1,100 
996 
1,442 
1,103 



^ See Appendix I. 
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The fluctuation from April to May, wherein the number em- 
ployed in the latter month is about double that in the former, 
and again from September to October, is striking. 

The expense of the system introduced in September, 1913, 
and remaining in force imtil August 1, 1914, for the actual time 
devoted to the industrial Home Work Division, may be stated 
as follows: — 

Investigators (or 4.2 persons for 48 weeks), .... $5,380 71 
Other employees (or 2.6 persons for 48 weeks), 2,071 80 

Incidental expenses, 1,788 18 



• Total, $9,240 69 

Included in the expense for ^ the investigators is the time 
devoted both to field work and to necessary office work in con- 
nection with the home work regulation. The expense per visit 
for the entire period is thus about 73 cents. 

The detailed investigation which forms the basis for the 
balance of this report began in February and lasted six months. 
It may be questioned whether such an intensive study is 
essential, but the maintenance of the system at a minimum is 
necessary, for effective enforcement of the letter as weD as the 
spirit of the law would certainly not reduce the expense of the 
department for the year, as less rather than more than the 
desired minimum was accomplished during the other six months. 

There is, in addition to work on wearing apparel, a large 
amount of home work in other industries, which at present is in 
no way regulated by the State. If the proportion of home 
workers on wearing apparel to all home workers, as presented 
in the report on "Industrial Home Work in Massachusetts,'' 
1914^ (pages 16 and 17), is representative, workers on wearing 
apparel constitute between one-fourth and one-fifth (23.5 per 
cent.) of the total number. Complete regulation would thus 
cost more than four times as much as at present. In the 
report referred to, pages 14 and 15, is a list of industries which 
give out industrial home work, and many of these certainly 
require inspection and regulation equally with wearing apparel: 
frills, skewers, paper plates, paper napkins, paper doll outfits, 

i Published by the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics, Labor Bulletin No. 101. 
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rosettes, caps, favors, bandeaux, cards for hair pins, running 
pants, tooth brushes, other brushes, curtains, bedspreads, 
dresser covers, human hair, doilies, towels, table linen, bed 
linen, handkerchiefs, center pieces. 

To what extent these industries employ workers is not stated 
in detail in this report, but such information is doubtless avail- 
able. From such data the expense necessary for regulation of 
such extended types of work could be determined. 

Table of Statistics based on a Cumulative Table pre- 
pared IN THE Office, except where otherwise stated.^ 



11,830 
6,884 
6,218 
3,378 

yi 

7,765 



1. Number of visits made, September to June (inclusive), 

2. Number of visits made, January to June, .... 

3. Number of applications approved, September to June, . 

4. Number of applications approved, January to Jime, 

Proportion to visits, 53 per cent. 

5. Nimiber of applications, September to June (based on cumu- 

lative table and files of discarded cards in office), 

Approved, 6,218 

Refused, 175 

Not wanted, 831 

Moved, etc., . 541 

6. Niunber of visits, January to June, exclusive of those for 

reinspection and revocation, 

7. Niunber of applications approved, December to June, . 

Grade A, 869, or 21 per cent. 

Grade B, . : . . . 2,489, or 62 per cent. 
Grade C, 668, or 17 per cent, 

8. Number of refusals, September to June (based on weekly 

reports of inspectors), 

Disease, 41, or 23 per cent 

Unsanitary conditions, . 89, or 51 per cent, 

Other causes, 45, or 26 per cent. 

9. Niunber of revocations (based on file of licenses granted). 

Reported by State Board of Health, ... 143 

Of these, reissued, 36 
Other causes: moved, wrong address, em- 
ployer's name unknown, .... 150 

Of these, reissued, 60 
Unsanitary conditions, 11 

^ It should be noted that figures here may seem somewhat at variance, since the inveetisations 
were much more thorough from January to June, during which time a larger number of investi- 
gators were employed. Throughout it has been necessary to use different periods of time in 
presenting different phases of the subject. This is due to the variation in the type of record kept 
during the different periods. 



6,315 
4,026 



175 



304 
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10. Number moved, on first report, January to June, . 1,024 

Proportion of this number to number of visits made 
for granting licenses, 16 per cent. 

11. Number not at home on first report, 1,023 

Proportion as above, 16 per cent. 

12. Proportion of numbers 10 and 11, above, to number of visits 

as above, 32 per cent. 

13. Number not wanting license, January to June, 733 

Proportion to number of visits made for granting 
licenses, 12 per cent. 

14. Proportion of numbers 10, 11 and 13, above, to number of 

visits, 44 per cent. 

15. Number not wanting license, September to June (based on 

files of discarded cards in office), 831 

Proportion oi this number to total number of applicants, 
11 per cent. 

ANALYSIS OF MATERIAL SECURED IN THE PROCESS OF 
GRANTING LICENSES FOR HOME WORK ON WEAR- 
ING APPAREL. 

Contemplation of the problem of industrial home work has 
raised many queries and has developed many diverse theories 
as to its basis, as to its value, both social and economic, as to 
its validity, and as to the extent of regulation and restriction 
desirable. The following analysis of data secured by the State 
Board of Labor and Industries in the process of performing its 
function of inspection and regulation endeavors to answer the 
questions suggested above. 

Home work is defined in "Industrial Home Work in Massa- 
chusetts" as being "the manufacture or preparation within the 
home of goods intended for sale, in which the work supplements 
the factory process." 

Modern conditions of production have brought a- new set both 
of industrial and of social conditions. With the concentration 
of workers in cities, large and small, have grown up the tene- 
ment districts of cities like New York, Chicago or Boston, 
which constitute such problematic features. The tenement 
house situation in our big cities involves not only the necessity 
of securing light and air and decent conditions of living and 
sanitation, but it also involves the maintenance of proper con- 
ditions of work. The resultant requires two quite separate 
considerations, — first, protection of the consumer by insuring 
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that the work shall be done in the home under conditions safe 
from communicable disease; second, protection of the worker, 
which includes (a) the elimination of child labor, (6) the 
assurance of regularity and honesty in payment of wages and 
some return commensurate with the labor expended, and (c) 
regulation of the hours of labor, so that the hours of the home 
worker shall not be as two to one as compared with the factory 
worker, while the pay is as one to two. 

Much attention has for a long time been devoted to the first 
problem, that of protection of the consumer, but the second 
problem — namely, the protection of the worker — has up to 
the present time received but little consideration. It is there- 
fore not only a question of health and sanitation, but also one 
of economics and finance which is discussed under topics corre- 
sponding to the queries raised above. 

In order that a complete description of the process of home 
work and the conditions under which it is conducted may be 
presented, all records accumulated by the Board since its 
inauguration were analyzed. This has resulted in the inclusion 
of a number of groups of records and in variations in totals 
considered, as some data were naturally deemed of greater 
importance by the inspectors and were more completely se- 
cured. The reader is therefore cautioned to note carefully the 
period covered by the discussion and the materials used so that 
confusion may not ensue. 

I. Location of Home Workers in the State. 
The study is based on about 2,500 schedules, which were 
obtained from February 11, 1914, to August, 1914, by the in- 
spectors in the Home Work Division of the Board of Labor and 
Industries. During this period a total of 2,447 licenses were 
granted, representing a total of 102 cities and towns in addition 
to metropolitan Boston.^ A glance at this list^ will show the 
concentration in the metropolitan area and larger suburbs with 
a few big outlying manufacturing centers, themselves the dis- 
tributing centers for the near-by suburbs. Of the total licenses 

1 Note that total licenses granted, February to August, 1914, were 2,447 (see Appendices II. 
and III., pages 118, 121) as opposed to 2,379 licenses recorded as to tenements and dwellings. (See 
Table I., pages 29-31, total number of tenements and dwellings.) 

s This list nearly coincides in number of towns with the list which represents the total number 
of licenses granted by the Board September, 1913, to December, 1914. (See Appendices I. and II. ) 
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granted there were 591 in metropolitan Boston, or 24 per cent, 
of the total number, while the total of the larger suburbs,^ 
Cambridge, Maiden, Everett, Medford, Melrose, Somerville, 
Waltham, Wobum, Newton and Chelsea, is 302, or 12 per 
cent, of the total number, making a total of 36 per cent, in 
Boston and the immediate suburban area. The great centers 
outside of Boston are Haverhill, with it;^ two suburbs of Brad- 
ford and Groveland, which exceeds the total of the near-by 
suburbs of Boston, having 322 licenses, or 13 per cent, of the 
total number granted, and Newburyport, with its suburbs of 
Amesbury, Byfield, Georgetown, Merrimac, Salisbury, West 
Newbury and Rowley, having 304,^ or 12 per cent, of the total. 
The next largest group is Salem with its suburbs, which has a 
total of 147 licenses, or 6 per cent.; while Lynn and its suburbs, 
with 138 licenses, is a close second. The other manufacturing 
centers in the eastern part of the State in which home work 
licenses are granted are Lowell and Brockton, the latter having 
only 8, or so small a number as to be almost negligible. No 
mention has been made of the Worcester district, which 
numerically stands next after Newburyport as far as the 
number of licenses granted in the city are concerned, there 
being 185; but owing to the fact that it is almost twice as far 
as the others from Boston, and therefore constitutes an inde- 
pendent center, and also because there is little extension to the 
surrounding suburbs, it seems best to treat W^orcester and 
Springfield, in which there are also very few licenses, as centers 
having no dependence on the eastern section of the State. 
While there exist these centers which have just been under dis- 
cussion, where licenses for home work have been granted in 
considerable numbers, a very striking feature is the large pro- 
portion of towns in which only a few licenses have been granted. 
We find 20 towns ^ in which only 1 license has been granted, 32 * 
which have only 2 to 5, while 19 have only 6 to 10.^ Thus a 
total of 72 towns out of the 102 where licenses for home work 
are granted have 10 or less workers; that is, 70 per cent, of the 

1 See Appmidiz II. for specific numbo' in each suburb. 
3 Also exceeds number in the large subiu'bs. 
s See list in Appendices IV., V.. and VI. 

* This number is exclusive of Brighton, Forest Hilts and Mattapan, which appear in Appendix 
v., but have been included in metropolitan Boston. 

* For the same reason (see note 4 ante) we here omit Allston, Charlestown, Hyde Park and 
Roalindale. 
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towns outside of metropolitan Boston, into which inspectors go, 
contain a maximum of only 10 licensees. 

From the accompanying map the distribution of home 
workers throughout the State is also shown. The data used in 
the preparation of this map are taken from the list of cities and 
towns giving the complete number of licenses for home work 
granted by the State ^Board of Labor and Industries from 
September, 1913, to December 1, 1914. It will be readily noted 
that these data corroborate those secured from the study of the 
2,500 schedules as summarized above. First, these cities and 
towns are for the most part grouped in the eastern section of the 
State, with one or two large outlying cities, such as Worcester 
and Springfield, which tend in their turn to become centers for 
the small towns near by. The chief group is of course the large 
suburbs around Boston.^ These suburban cities, such as 
Chelsea, Waltham, Maiden and Medford, themselves manu- 
facturing centers, together with metropolitan Boston constitute 
the greatest centers for the home workers. Next in importance 
are the outlying smaller manufacturing centers from 10 to 20 
miles distant from Boston, each in itself, with its near-by 
suburbs, constituting a center for home workers.* The principal 
centers, in order of the number of licenses for home work 
granted in each, are as follows: Haverhill, Newburyport, Salem, 
Lynn, Lowell, Brockton and New Bedford, with their suburbs 
in each case. Forming a large group when taken together and 
in connection with Boston is the group of small towns, classed 
as small suburbs of Boston, most of which are in the immediate 
suburban area, and a few, like Hingham and Framingham, are 
15 or more miles from Boston. The characteristic of this group 
of towns is the scattered number of licenses for home work 
granted in many of them. For this reason a good many appear 
again in the lists ^ showing only 1 licensee for home work, or 
showing only 2 ta 5 or 6 to 10. Another group of towns, 
as shown by the map, is that located on the islands of Martha's 
Vineyard and Nantucket, apparently quite isolated but really 
constituting a group which, through subcontractors, is de- 
pendent upon Boston for supply of raw material and as a 
market for goods. Lastly, there are the two urban centers of 

1 See note to Table I. for list. > See Appendices IV., V. and VI. 

* See Table I., note, tat grouping. 
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Worcester and Springfield, sufficiently distant from Boston to 
constitute centers by themselves, apparently independent of 
Boston. One notable feature of this list of licenses for home 
work is the relatively small number of licenses granted in such 
manufacturing centers as New Bedford and Brockton, Lawrence 
and Springfield, and the omission of Fall River, whereas such 
small places as Edgartown and the group of towns associated with 
Tisbury in Martha's Vineyard have relatively such large numbers. 

May this not point to a tendency on the part of the em- 
ployer to utilize the labor of the suburban worker, whose ex- 
penses are less and who can therefore better afford to sell his 
labor cheap, and to whom the chief inducement of the work is 
that it affords a money return, in contrast with his other 
income, which is in produce only. 

The principal facts revealed by this list of the licenses for 
home work granted in the towns and cities of Massachusetts 
are: — 

1. The great majority are in the eastern part of the State, 
with Boston as their principal center. 

2. Exclusive of Boston, there are, first, nine or ten large 
cities, themselves partially independent centers; and second, 
the really independent manufacturing centers of Haverhill and 
Newburyport, with their group of small dependent towns. 

3. There are four outlying groups, two urban, namely, Spring- 
field and Worcester, and two purely rural, namely, Martha's 
Vineyard and Nantucket, and one lonely city in the extreme 
western part of the State, Pittsfield, where only one license was 
granted in the period studied. 

4. A large area is covered by towns with a scattered number 
of licenses. 

II. Location of Industries giving out Home Work. 

Thus far only home workers on wearing apparel have been 
licensed in Massachusetts by the State. The industries existing 
in this large group may be classified for convenience as follows: 
1, aprons; 2, athletic goods; 3, crocheting; 4, clothing, other 
than pants; 5, embroidery; 6, hosiery; 7, knit goods; 8, neck- 
wear; 9, pants; 10, sewing; 11, shoe ornaments; 12, taping; 
13, sewing on straw; 14, stitching. The total number of home 
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workers studied in these fourteen industries is 2,643.^ Of these, 
the one having the largest number of workers is the making of 
shoe ornaments, with a total of 9V firms and 952 workers. 
The towns in which this industry principally centers' are 
Newburyport with its contributing suburbs, having 393 workers, 
and Haverhill with its suburbs, where there are 323 workers. 
That is, these two towns with their contributing areas have 716 
workers, or 75 per cent, of the total number of licensed home 
workers in shoes brought under this study. Lynn, with 108 
home workers on shoe ornaments, holds third place in this 
industry. The remaining 128 shoe home workers are dis- 
tributed over 22 towns. The fourth center is at Lowell, which 
has 52 of these 128 workers, and there are 14 more in the 
suburbs of Lowell, making a total of 66, or 50 per cent, of the 
remaining 128. Worcester has 27 workers in shoe ornaments, 
and, as has been pointed out in the general discussion, forms 
an isolated center in this industry as in the others. 

The next most important industry from the point of numbers 
of home workers is the making of men's pants, there being 334 * 
workers engaged therein. Of these workers 202 are found in 
Boston proper, 49 in East Boston,^ and 47 in Worcester, while 
the remaining 36 workers are scattered through 10 towns, 
Weymouth ^ alone having 10 of these workers. 

The third largest industry from the point of view of numbers 
of home workers is knit goods, which has a total of 305 home 
workers. These workers seem to be fairly well distributed, the 
largest center being Haverhill, with 82 workers, all but 1 of 
whom are in Haverhill itself. The next largest group of 
workers, 64, is in Tisbury and the near-by towns. A third 
center is Needham, with 46 workers, while Salem with its 
suburbs form a fourth center, with 54 workers, 31 being in 
Beverly alone. The large suburbs of Boston have 33 workers in 
knit goods, 24 of them being in Newton. In the metropolitan 
district we find 13 workers. It will thus be seen that while the 

I See Appendix VII. Total specified workers in Appendix VIII., is 2,629. 

- See Appendix VIII. for totals used in following discussion. 

» See Appendix VII. for list. 

< Apparent differences in totals in Appendix VII. and in Appendix VIII. are accounted for by the 
fact that in the former totals appear people doing more than one kind of work, while in the latter 
those in a particular industry only are under consideration. 

^ Total, 251. as it appears for Metropolitan Boston in Appendix VII. 

> Because of consolidation does not appear by name in Appendix VII. 
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industry is divided among a number of towns, it still is not 
scattered over a large group of towns, but has a fair sized 
group in a few towns. 

Sewing and crocheting have together 364 home workers 
(sewing 157, and crocheting 207), and therefore occupy the 
fourth place in the industries in which home work licenses are 
granted. In sewing there are 82 workers in metropolitan 
Boston, 32 in the large suburbs, 15 in the small suburbs, and 
18 in Worcester, the remaining 10 being scattered throughout 
the suburbs of Lynn, Springfield, Georgetown, etc. These two 
industries well illustrate the diffusion of licenses granted for 
home work, for the licenses granted to home workers in sewing 
alone are scattered over 36 cities and towns. To be sure, 82 of 
the home workers are in metropolitan Boston and 32 are in the 
large suburbs, including in all 18 cities and towns exclusive of 
Boston, but the remaining 43 home workers are distributed 
among 18 towns. The greatest center for crocheting is Salem 
and the surrounding towns, where there are 77 workers in all; 
next in importance comes the metropolitan area with 23 
workers and the large suburbs also with 23 workers, making a 
total of 123 workers in 19 towns, leaving 84 to be distributed 
among 27 other towns. 

Of the remaining nine industries in which home workers are 
licensed there are in neckwear 146 home workers; in clothing 
other than pants 126; in aprons 71; in taping 54; in stitching 
29; in athletic goods 18; in sewing on straw 10; in embroidery 
206; and in hosiery 14. The total number of home workers in 
these industries is 674, or 25 per cent, of the total number of 
home workers in the group studied. These home workers are 
distributed over most of the 102 towns, showing again the 
scattering localities of licensed home workers, and also indi- 
cating that not one of these industries has, with the exception 
of embroidery,^ which centers in the metropolitan district and 
in the large and small suburbs, any marked development among 
home workers, and especially not in any particular locality, 
with the additional exception of aprons, where there are 42 
home workers in Boston alone. 

Taking these industries, then, in the order of their importance 

^ In metropolitan Boston and the large and small suburbs 176 workers have licenses for em- 
broidery. 
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in numbers of home workers licensed in the industry, let us 
discuss their distribution in the various cities and towns, as 
shown by the number of licenses issued during the period 
under discussion. 

A. Shoes. 

We find 36 towns in the State in which shoe ornaments ^ are 
made. The number of firms distributing this work to the 
home workers is 91. As has been pointed out, the total 
number of home workers in the industry of making shoe 
ornaments is 952. Of these towns, Newburyport, Haverhill, 
Lynn and Lowell are the greatest centers. 

Newburyport and Haverhill are the two important centers 
and are therefore illustrative of the method of distribution of 
work by employers in this industry. We find in Haverhill alone 
41 firms which distribute home work. In no case is the 
number of home workers employed by any one of these firms 
greater than 84.^ In many cases these firms have only 1, 2 or 
4 workers. Furthermore, the firms which distribute in Haver- 
hill also distribute to Bradford, Byfield, Georgetown, Grove- 
land, Lowell, Merrimac, West Newbury, etc. In other words, 
Haverhill firms distribute to 12 or more of the towns in which 
we have found the industry of shoe ornaments carried on by 
home workers. 

What is true of Haverhill is also true of Newburyport, where 
the total number of distributing firms is 12, 2 of which give out 
work both in Newburyport and Haverhill. The same parallel 
could be worked out for other towns, but this example is suffi- 
cient to show, first, that the industry from the point of view of 
production is controlled by a few large firms; second, that these 
firms have workers in a large number of the towns where home 
workers in this industry are to be found; third, that the num- 
bers of home workers employed by the individual firms is very 
small in the separate towns; and finally, that the area over 
which the workers are distributed, while showing three or four 
distinct centers, is at the same time wide and scattered. In 

1 See Appendioee VII. and Vm. for the full list. 

* Total number of workers employed by 41 firms is 247; or nearly 34 per cent, of all the workers 
in the city are employed by one firm. 
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shoe ornaments^ as in other industries, this scattering is prob- 
ably in a large measure due to subcontractors. In Amesbury 
alone we find one subcontractor who has 18 employees. 

B. Pants.^ 

In contrast to that previously mentioned this industry is 
concentrated in Boston and East Boston, with a very few home 
workers in such towns as Wakefield and Stoneham, and some 
in other sections of the metropolitan district, the large suburbs 
and cities as far distant as Worcester.^ There are 50 firms 
distributing work and a total of 334 home workers. 

Unlike the other industries, in pants there are small groups 
of home workers employed by individual firms in one city 
rather than one firm having small numbers of home workers in 
a group of towns. 

C. Knit Goods} 
In this industry there are 33 cities and towns in which knit 
goods are made. There are 26 firms which distribute the work, 
and a total of 305 workers. But unlike the shoe industry, 
which is concentrated in four centers in the near-by vicinity of 
Boston, these towns include those in the immediate metro- 
politan district and some of the large suburbs, as well as the 
cities and towns as far removed from Boston as Springfield, 
Edgartown, Nantucket and Tisbury. The same characteristics 
which we noted in the shoe industry are also foimd here, 
namely, a very large number of towns, a good many of which 
have only 1 or 2 workers. The largest number of home 
workers on knit goods in any 1 city is 81, in Haverhill. We 
also notice that in 4 cases at least 1 firm distributes to from 
5 to 8 or 9 towns. 

D. Sewing and Crocheting, 
1. Sewing. — There are 37 cities and towns in which this 
industry is carried on and 46 firms distributing the work. 
They are mainly located in the metropolitan district and the 

^ See Appendices VII. and Vm. for the full Ust. 

« Forty-eeven home workers on pants are found in Worcester. 
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large and small suburbs, with a few scattered workers in Lynn, 
Georgetown, Springfield, etc.; and as in the first two industries 
we have at least 5 firms distributing to as many as 8 towns, 
and several other firms which distribute to 2, 3 or 4 towns. 
The highest number of workers in any one place outside of 
Boston is 13 in Worcester. Sewing therefore exhibits the same 
characteristics which are found in the industry of making shoe 
ornaments. 

2. Crocheting. — There are 49 towns in which work is dis^ 
tributed, these towns being scattered all over the State, from 
the extreme western city of Pittsfield, where there is 1 worker, 
to the metropolitan district, and showing no real center. As 
far as there is any center it is in Salem and the dependent 
towns, the largest number in any 1 town being 37, in Salem 
proper. In crocheting we find 3 subcontractors, — 1 in Brock- 
ton, 1 in Roxbury and 1 in Salem. 

For further information concerning the distribution of the 
home workers in the various towns, and concerning the other 
industries, consult Appendices VII. and VIII. In the main, the 
characteristics pointed out in the major industries will also be 
true of the minor industries. 

It is not to be presumed that all of the 2,500 or 2,600 workers 
here reported are employed at any one time. The fluctuation 
in the number to whom home work is given out, or which are 
on the pay rolls of the firms during any one month, is very 
great as is shown by the list given on page 14. 

E. Embroidery. 
We cannot leave the subject of the industries in which home 
workers are employed without calling especial attention to 
embroidery. More workers are employed in this industry than 
in the single industry of crocheting,^ there being a total of 206 
workers ^ reported as doing embroidery. Embroidery stands by 
itself as representing, first, the largest numbers of workers in 
country districts, and second, the industry in which a single 
firm employs the largest number of outworkers, and employs 

^ This industry has been grouped with sewing. 

* See Appendix VIII. Appendix VII. shows a slight variation in numbers reported, as explained 
above. 
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these outworkers in the greatest number of towns. ^ This work 
is distributed over a total, for the whole industry, of 49 towns, 
19 firms in all giving out work. All but 4 of these firms are 
Boston firms, which shows that Boston is the main center of 
distribution, but for the most part the workers are found in the 
small suburbs and small towns. One Boston firm alone has 
169 out of the 206 workers. This is the best example of the 
development of a group of outworkers by a single firm, and it 
is all the more notable when one considers that this firm has 
only two subcontractors. Not only does this single firm 
handle 81 per cent, of the home workers in this industry, but 
the workers jemployed by this firm are distributed over 38 
towns. Seventy-six of these 169 workers are found in 5 of the 
large suburbs,^ while 93, or 55 per cent., of the workers em- 
ployed by this firm are distributed among 33 towns, as fol- 
lows: 14 towns have only 1 worker (and these are, as is to be 
expected, in the small country towns); 5 towns have 2 workers; 

4 towns have 3 workers; 3 towns have 4 workers; 1 town has 

5 workers; 2 towns have 6, and 4 have 7. 

There is no need to point the moral in this instance. It is 
brought out later in the discussion under the earnings of the 
home workers from home work,^ and under the discussion of 
rate.* 

From this analysis of the distribution of home work in 
Massachusetts it appears: — 

1. That only in the making of shoe ornaments, knit goods 
and men's pants are any considerable number of workers em- 
ployed. 

2. That with the exception of shoe ornaments and pants, 
no considerable centers for these industries exist, but the home 
workers are for the most part scattered through a wide radius 
of towns, with a very few workers in each. 

3. That in most of the industries a large number of firms 
have only a few workers, perhaps 7 or 8; in the majority of 
cases, only 2 or 3, and many have only 1 worker. 

4. That the distribution of the home work is in most cases 
managed from the principal urban centers, around which, as 

^ See Appendix VIII. • See page 78 ff. 

* The largest single center is Woburn, where there are 30 workers. * See page 82 ff. 
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has been shown in the case of shoes, has grown up a group of 
workers in the outlying suburban area. 

Apparently the employer finds it more desirable to have a 
few workers in a large number of towns than to have any 
considerable group which is more or less permanent, and to 
which he can turn over his work as the seasonal requirements 
of the industry demand. May this not be accounted for on the 
ground that it is the seasonal character of the work in most 
cases which makes remuneration so slight and offers induce- 
ment to the occasional worker only? May it not also mean 
that the employer puts out only his surplus, and therefore it is 
to his advantage to have a large but very variable group? 

III. Housing Conditions. 
A. Type of Residence, 

Reference has already been made to the tenement house 
problem. The Massachusetts^ law defines a tenement house as 
follows: "A 'tenement house' is any house or building, or part 
thereof, which is rented, leased, let or hired out, to be occupied, 
or is occupied, or is intended, arranged or designed to be 
occupied as the home or residence of two or more families, 
which families may consist of one or more persons living in- 
dependently of each other and doing their cooking on the 
premises, and having a common right in the halls, stairways, 
yards, courts, cellar, sinks, water-closets or privies, or any of 
them. Where the occupants of dwelling houses contiguous and 
vertically divided, each occupied or intended, arranged or de- 
signed to be occupied as the home or residence of one family or 
work, have a common right in or use in common the halls, 
stairways, yards, cellars, sinks, water-closets or privies, or any 
of them, such dwelling houses shall be deemed to be tenement 
houses and shall be subject to all the provisions of this act." 

Of the 2,447 licenses granted from February to August, 
2,379^ are recorded as being granted in either tenement or 

i Acts and Resolvee of Massachusetts, 1913, chapter 786, Part I. 

s Between February 11 and 14, 1914, a more detailed schedule from, which the data for this dis- 
cussion was secured was put into operation. The records in this form are continued through the 
first week in August, 1914, inclusive. The change was then made back to the earlier, briefer records 
on the "yellow card.*' 
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dwellings.^ Of this number, 997 are tenements, or 42 per cent/ 
of the total number of houses in which licenses for home work 
were granted during this period.* 

Of the 997 tenements, 591, or 59 per cent., are found in 
metropolitan Boston and in Haverhill and its suburbs. The 
character of a tenement has just been suggested as defined by 
the Massachusetts law. 

The figures seem to indicate that the tenement is to be taken 
rather as an index of locality than as a basis for judgment of 
the family. However, the restrictions on tenement house pro- 
duction in New York, and the regulations as to construction of 
tenements, especially of plumbing, in Boston, sounds the warn- 
ing as to dangers from overcrowding, unsanitary conditions and 
disease. Two hundred and sixty-five, or 27 per cent, of the 
997 tenements just mentioned, are in Boston proper; 172, or 
17 per cent., are in the metropolitan district; leaving 15 per 
cent., or 154, to the Haverhill district. For the rest, whether 
in the large or the small suburbs, or in the outlying manu- 
facturing centers, we find only a relatively small number of 
tenements. The largest number of tenements in the outlying 
centers is to be found in Newburyport, where, if we take into 
consideration the suburban area, there are 62, or 6 per cent, of 
the total number of tenements. The other centers, like Lynn, 
Lowell and Salem, show an even smaller percentage of tene- 
ments, being only 2 per cent, in each case. Outside of the 
eastern section of the State there is only one other considerable 
center of home workers, viz., Worcester, where there are 134 
tenements, or 13 per cent, of the total number of tenements. 
Hence, Worcester stands close to Haverhill in point of the 
total number of tenements in which home work licenses have 
been granted; but its entire removal from the eastern section 
of the State makes it possible to regard Worcester as forming a 
congested area by itself. 

While the total number of licenses granted in dwellings ex- 
ceeds that of those in tenements, being 1,382, or 58 per cent, 
of the total number of licenses discussed, it is true that these 

! 

t Thia whole disouasion is confined to specified cases. Since the schedules on which the report 
is based did not keep any uniform negative records on all points, it has seemeki best to exclude 
the **no data" from the discussion and merely confine ourselves to specific cases. 

s See Table I. for this entire discussion of housing conditions. 
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dwellings are in greater numbers outside the centers discussed 
above as having congested or tenement areas. In the city of 
Boston there are 31 dwellings reported, or 10 per cent, of the 
total number licensed in Boston, while in the Newburyport dis- 
trict, which shows only 6 per cent, of the total number of tene- 
ments, there are 229 dwellings, or about 16 per cent, of all 
dwellings licensed. The ratio of dwellings to tenements as pointed 
out in Boston is also preserved in Worcester, where we find only 
60 dwellings, or 31 per cent, of the total number of houses 
licensed in Worcester. In Haverhill, on the contrary, the division 
between tenements and dwellings is more even, there being 120 
dwellings, or 46 per cent, of the total number of houses licensed 
in Haverhill. On the other hand, the metropolitan district 
with 129, the large suburbs with 217, and small suburbs with 
179, have alone 38 per cent, of the licenses in dwellings. It is 
therefore apparent that the greater number of licenses in 
dwellings is in towns and cities outside of the large cities, there 
being only three centers, Boston, Worcester and Haverhill, 
where the greater proportion of the licenses granted is in the 
tenement house section. But it should not be forgotten that 
about 1,000 licenses are granted to residents of tenements, and 
that 732 are granted to residents of tenements outside of 
Boston proper, that is, in districts where the law does not 
regulate living conditions in tenements or under crowded con- 
ditions. On the whole, the proportion of tenements to dwellings 
may signify good conditions, although, as is well known, poor 
living surroundings and crowding often exist in smaller cities 
and towns in districts where tenements are not constructed. 
On the other hand, tenements in less crowded districts of smaller 
cities may be as desirable as dwellings. 

B. Conditions of Residence. 
The presumption that the houses in which home workers live 
are of a good grade, because of the preponderance of dwellings 
over tenements, is substantiated by Table II., showing house 
conditions and sanitation, and, by Table III., showing cleanli- 
ness of the occupants and buildings.^ Whether on the basis of 

1 See Table II., pages 34, 35; Table III., page 36. 
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cleanliness alone ^ or on the more general basis of all the factors* 
upon which the general grade of the tenement or dwelling is 
based, nearly twice as many houses are found in grade B as in 
either A or C. If we take into consideration only the cleanli- 
ness of the building and applicant, and the general conditions 
in the workroom, such as heat and ventilation, we find an over- 
whelmingly large number of licenses under grades A and B, 
leaving only a negligible proportion, in no case greater than 
15 per cent., graded as C 

The same proportion holds when we consider the grade of 
tenements and dwellings as a whole in which home work licenses 



Table III. — Showing Cleanliness and Conditions in Tenements and 
Dwellings where Home Workers are Licensed,* 





Number batino Specifiicd Grade assionbd 
BY Inspector. 




Grade 
A. 


Grade 
B. 


Grade 
C. 


Grade 
D. 


No 
Data. 


Total. 


Cleanliness of applicant, . 


589 


1.333 


207 


5 


310 


2.450 


CleanUness of building, . 


604 


1,437 


370 


4 


35 


2,450 




452 


1,005 


170 


2 


821 


2.450 




732 


1.309 


100 


1 


308 


2,450 


Heat of workroom, . 


625 


1,108 


134 


1 


582 


2.450 



are granted. The total number of tenements and dwellings in 
which grades are reported is 2,302. Of these, 549 tenements, 
or 24 per cent., fall in grade B,^ while 18 per cent, fall in 
grades A and C. In dwellings the proportion of B grade is 
even larger, 877, or 38 per cent.; while if those of grade A are 

1 See Table II., pages 34. 35; Table III., page 36. 

* The factors are lack of obstructions in approach to the house, conditions of the yard, and 
general surroundings, conditions of halls, stairwasrs, etc., as well as lighting, size, plumbing, 
etc., in the apartment itself. 

* These grades were determined by the investigators, the standards being unified by constant 
and careful conference of all inspectors with the chief of the division. A grade was used to signify 
excellent conditions; B grade, good conditions; C grade, fair conditions; D grade, poor condi- 
tions; and E grade, very poor conditions. 

« The excess of nimiber of cases over number of licenses is due to the number of boarders 
working under another license, but whose conditions as to cleanliness have been counted sep. 
arately. 

* See note 3 ante., and Table II., pages 34, 35. 
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added^ it raises the number of dwellings graded as A or B to 
50 per cent., which, taken with the tenements, makes 77 per 
cent, of the total number of houses reported as of grade A or B. 

C. Conditions of Living. 

We have, up to this point, been considering (1) locality, 
whether urban or suburban, of the building where the home 
work license is granted; (2) the type, as diflFerentiated between 
tenement and dwelling; and (3) the grade, as based on such 
external conditions as accessibility, light, cleanliness of ap- 
proach, and, more particularly, the internal or sanitary con- 
ditions, such as plumbing. This brings us to an analysis of the 
actual living conditions of the families of home workers,^ that 
is, of the type of tenement or dwelling and the sanitary con- 
ditions of the tenement.* 

The conditions under which the holders of home work 
licenses live have just been discussed from the point of view of 
external conditions, such as accessibility, light and cleanliness. 
Let us now turn our attention to the sanitation of these build- 
ings. If we look at the buildings as a whole, for which we have 
a report,* we find that in general the sanitary conditions may 
be graded as good, even excellent, by which is meant that when 
the total number of tenements and dwellings is considered there 
is a large percentage of open plumbing, in most instances the 
cases of open plumbing outnumbering the closed about two to 
one. Since the most vital part of the plumbing in a house, 
as far as the health of the occupants is concerned, is that of 
the toilet, let us look at the toilet conditions first. It is a 
noticeable feature that the number of open closets in the tene- 
ments is nearly three times as great as the number of closed 
ones; whereas in the dwellings, the number of open closets is 
only about one and a half times as great as the number of closed 
ones. As far as the individual cities and towns are concerned, 
this preponderance of the open over the closed plumbing does 
not maintain in the same measure, but though, as in the case of 
Newburyport suburbs, the number of open and closed closets 

> See Table I., paces 29-31. « See Table II., paces 34. 86. 
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is almost the same, in but few cases is there lacking an excess 
in favor of the open closets. 

The statements which have been made with reference to the 
closets are in general borne out in the conditions reported. for 
the bath. As far as the sink is concerned, an opposite con- 
dition of affairs is shown. In the total group of sinks in tene- 
ments for which there is a report 53 per cent, are closed; in 
the dwellings 58 per cent, are closed. But even taking into 
consideration these conditions as to the sink it is apparent 
that, on the whole, good conditions of sanitation maintain in 
the houses of the home workers, despite the fact of occasional 
cases which have been reported as poor. 

Taking into account all the tenements reported in the 102 
towns under consideration and in metropolitan Boston, we find 
that there is almost an equal number of tenements of five and 
tenements of six rooms, there being 235 of the former and 220 
of the latter, or 23 per cent, as compared with 22 per cent. 
In other words, 45 per cent, of the tenements in all of the 
cities and towns, or nearly one-half, consist of five or six rooms 
or more.^ This means fairly comfortable living conditions, 
especially when it is considered that the majority of these 
tenements are located on the first and second floors.* Even in 
the most congested areas, outside of Boston, such as Haver- 
hill, where the Board has granted the greatest number of 
licenses, and in Worcester, the five and six room tenements 
continue to lead. In the city of Haverhill 54 out of 140, or 
about 40 per cent., live in tenements of six or more rooms, 
while 61 per cent., or a total of 86, live in tenements of 
five or of six and more rooms. In Newburyport also, whose 
distance from Boston is relatively the same as that of Haver- 
hill, again considering the city and its suburbs, the largest 
number are tenements of six or more rooms, — 29 out of 
62, or 47 per cent. This is true of Lowell and suburbs, 39 per 
cent, being in tenements of six and more rooms; while again in 
Lynn, although closer to the metropolitan district, the five-room 
tenement still holds sway, 10 out of 19, or 53 per cent., being 
in a tenement of five rooms. Even in Worcester and Spring- 

1 See Table I., pages 29-31. 

* This statement is based on the proportions which are shown in the 520 cases where the floor 
is reported, of which 407 are on the first or second floors, or about 78 per cent. 
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jBeld, whose greater distances from Boston make them inde- 
pendent municipal commimities, we find the five-room tene- 
ment predominating, with the six and more room type holding 
a close second place, — in Worcester 30 per cent, being in a 
five-room tenement, while in Springfield, though the number 
holding licenses is very much less than in Worcester, the per 
cent, of five-room tenements is 45. 

As has been pointed out in the cases of Lynn and Lowell, 
proximity to the metropolitan area does not seem materially to 
alter the type of tenement; so it may also be stated that in the 
large suburbs^ the five-room tenement still continues to be the 
type, 29 out of 78, or 37 per cent., of the whole number of 
tenements in these suburbs being of five rooms, while in the 
small suburbs 14 out of 35, or 40 per cent., are of six and more 
rooms. 

Nor does this change as the region is narrowed to the metro- 
politan district itself, 53 out of a total of 172 tenements where 
home work licenses have been granted, or 31 per cent., con- 
taining five rooms. In the metropolitan area, however, for 
the first time the four-room tenement holds second place, in- 
cluding 42 out of 172, or 24 per cent. 

When, however, our attention is confined to Boston alone, 
we find a very sharp change to the three-room tenement, 102 
out of 265, or 38 per cent., being in three rooms. It is also to 
be pointed out that 32 per cent., or 85 tenements, contain only 
two rooms. That is, 70 per cent, of the tenement home 
workers in Boston live in two or three rooms. Furthermore, 
33 per cent, of the cases reported are on the third floor, while 
24 per cent, are on the second, and 20 per cent, are on the 
fourth floor, with 18 per cent, on the fifth floor. That is, 53 
per cent, of all the tenements in Boston where a home work 
license is granted are on the third and fourth floors. Little has 
been said about floors before, because (1) the schedules show 
very slight returns on this point, and (2) it is only in the 
metropolitan district, and especially in the city proper, where 
rents are such a great factor in the choice of location, that the 
floor on which the tenement is located constitutes a significant 
feature in determining its character. 

i See note to Table I., page 31 for the list of towns. 
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To get a still clearer picture of the conditions under which 
home work in Boston is being done, it may be seen from Table 
II. that 63 per cent, of the tenements are graded as C, the 
only place in which the majority is lower than B. 

Taking into consideration the question of rent we iBnd that in 
Boston the rent paid by almost one-fourth of the home workers 
living in tenements (24 per cent.) is less than $10 per month.^ 
We are therefore justified in describing the type of tenements 
in Boston in which home work licenses are granted as of three 
rooms, of C grade, located on the third or fourth floor, for 
which a rental of less than $10 per month is paid. 

From the foregoing discussion it is clear that so far as actual 
external living conditions are concerned they are, on the whole, 
of a relatively high grade. The most apparent crowding is in 
the tenements of Boston, where the location of the buildings as 
well as the three-room type of tenement with a low rent are 
conducive to conditions which would best not be perpetuated. 
The contrasting good conditions in other sections of the State, 
and even in the metropolitan district with a majority of four, 
five and even six room tenements, at once raise the question 
of the need for home work in these outlying urban centers. 

When we approach a study of the type of dwelling rather 
than tenement, we at once discover that the 1,382 dwellings 
form 58 per cent, of the 2,379 houses in which home workers 
are living, and that 868, or 62 per cent, of these dwellings 
consist of six rooms or more, showing the relatively high class 
of dwellings represented.^ In Boston proper the number of 
dwellings where licenses are granted bears a very small pro- 
portion to the number of tenements, — about 1 to 8^. Even 
in the metropolitan district the per cent, of dwellings of six 
rooms and more is very high (50 per cent.). In the large 
suburbs we of course find these conditions most predominant, 
70 per cent., or 152 out of 217 dwellings falling in this class. 
Of the outlying region Newburyport district holds a higher 
rank, 78 per cent., but this is less significant than the preceding 
cases because undoubtedly influenced by other factors, such as 
distance from the metropolitan area. The proportion of 46 

per cent, of dwellings in a manufacturing center like Haverhill 

— 1 

I See Table XH., pases 64, 65. > See Table I., pages 29^1. 
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is also very significant as to living conditions. The much 
greater proportion (73 per cent.) for Vineyard Haven empha- 
sizes the other side of the picture referred to above, viz., the 
high class ^ of dwelling in the outlying country districts, and 
also the scattering of the home work licenses to districts not 
only remote from Boston but remote from any other manu- 
facturing district. It will appear under the discussion as to the 
distributing centers of home work^ that, despite its distance 
from Boston, through subcontractors the work is controlled by 
a Boston firm who sells the product and therefore constitutes 
the only approach to a market which in this case is possible. 

Another significant feature of the dwelling section of Table 
I. is not only the high-class dwellings in which the licensees of 
home work live, but also that, except for the metropolitan 
district, the number of licensees living in dwellings outnumbers, 
and in some cases markedly outnumbers, the number of those 
living in tenements. In the large suburbs the number of 
dwellings is nearly three times as great as the number of 
tenements, giving increased emphasis to what has already been 
said in the discussion under tenements as to the relatively 
excellent living conditions of the licensees in the larger suburbs. 
It will be noted that for the small suburbs this proportion is 
even greater.^ In Lynn it is four times as great, in Newbury- 
port it is more than three times as great, and in Salem also it is 
more than three times as great. What has been said under the 
discussion of tenements concerning cleanliness and generally 
good external conditions is equally applicable to dwellings. 

We have thus far been concerned with an analysis (1) of the 
area of the distribution of home work licenses and (2) with the 
external conditions imder which the licensee does her work, and 
over which she has no control, saving only in the matter of 
cleanliness, except as these conditions are regulated by her 
income. 

Let us now consider the question of condition of living from 
the standpoint of aggregate numbers rather than with regard 
to composition of the family, noting the number of occupants 
per house or apartment. 

^ Note that the dweUings outnumber the tenements, as also in Springfield and Brockton. 

s See pagess 21-28. 

* Small suburbs containing 179 dwellings to 35 tenements. 
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Table IV. — Orade A. Comparing the Number of Occupants with the 
Number of Booms in Houses of Licensed Home Workers. 
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00 
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Ono rooMf . . • . 
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1« 
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- 


- 


- 


16 


Two zooms, 






1« 


4> 


8 


- 


1 


- 


- 
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- 


8 


8 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


• 


Four rooms. 








12 


8« 


8 


1 




- 


- 


27 


Five rooms. 








28 


11 


8 


11 




2* 


1 


M 


Bizrooms, . 






54 


15 


23« 


14 







1 


- 


73 


Seven rooms. 








18 


23> 


13* 


10 




3 


1 


72 


Eight rooms. 






4t 


6 


10 


14* 


6 




- 


- 


42 


Total. . 


29 


87 


81 


£2 


38 


16 


• 


2 


810 



1 Seven applicants are boarders, 
s One applicant is a boarder. 



* Two applicants are boarders. 

* Three applicants are boarders. 



Table V. — Grade B, Comparing the Number of OccuparUs with the 
Number of Rooms in Houses of Licensed Home Workers, 











NUMBKB 




- 






SXZS OF HOVSB. 


1 

1-1 


eq 


1 

CO 


! 


j 

to 


1 


t 

1 


j 

00 


1 


One room, . . . . 


281 


7*.» 


2« 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


37 


Two rooms. 






10* 


19 


12 


u 


3 


1 


- 


- 


56 


Three rooms, 






13* 


30 


30 


23 


13 


U* 


5 


- 


125 


Four rooms. 






16«,« 


53 


49 


42* 


24 


16 


7 




210 


Five rooms, 






11«,6 


73« 


72 


61 


34* 


11 


12 




269 


Six rooms, . 






34«,« 


71 « 


got 


n5T 


65> 


23 


12 




417 


Seven rooms, 






ll«,t 


31 


48* 


45« 


31» 


17* 


« 




194 


Eight rooms. 






4«,» 


11 


18 


20 


32 


11 


5 




103 


Total, . 


126 


296 


319 


307 


202 


89 


49 


24 


1,411 



1 Twenty-two applicants are boarders, 
s One of the applicants takes boarders, 
number undesignated. 

• Three applicants are boarders. 

* One applicant is a boarder. 



< Two applicants are boarders. 

• Ten applicants are boarders. 
7 Five applicants are boarders. 

* Four applicants are boarders. 
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Table VI. — Grade C. Comparing the Number of Occupants xvith the 
Number of Room^ in Houses of Licensed Home Workers. 











NUMBKB 


OF HOUBBS HAvma - 


- 






Sim or Houbk. 


1 

1-1 


j 


CO 


1 


! 


1 


t^ 


1 
00 


1 




51 


1 


- 


- 


1 


- 


- 


- 


8 


jLWO roomSi 








15 


22 


80 


8 


1 


- 


1 


80 


Three rooms, 








6 


22 


23 


85 


10 


6 


4 


110 


Fovuc rooms, 








15 


17 


281 


17 


17 


12« 


4 


100 


Five rooms. 






1« 


16 


10 


16 


28* 


14« 


10» 


11 


110 


Six rooms, . 






2^ 


• 


5 


8 


11« 


18 


8 


12 


65 


Seven rooms, 






- 


1 


2 





8 


1 


2 


1 


10 


Eight rooms. 






- 


- 


1 


2 


2 


2« 


1 


3 


11 


Total, . 


21 


59 


88 


111 


100 


67 


39 


36 


521 



Tables IV., V. and VI. are based purely upon aggregate 
numbers, classified by the grade of the famUy, thus determining 
the number of occupants in groups of rooms from 2 to 8. It is 
apparent from these tables that the average group when all 
three grades are considered is composed of 3 to 4 people.' 
Taking this, then, as the average group when all three grades 
are considered we find that under the best grade, or A con- 
ditions, this group centers in six rooms, 3 rather than 4 occu- 
pants being the predominant group.^ Under B conditions, 
again the group centers in six rooms, but here the predominant 
group is 4 in six rooms, 115 such groups being found, although 
the group of 3 in six rooms closely follows, there being 90 such 
groups. WTien, however, we examine the C conditions, again 
the prevailing group is 4, but instead of six rooms we find the 
largest number in two rooms, or 30 groups of 4 occupants in 
two rooms. Groups of 4 people in three and in four rooms 
follow closely in number, there being 23 such groups in each 



case. 



^ Two applicants are boarders. 

* One applicant is a boarder. 

* Three occupants, 488 groups; 4 occupants, 470 groups. 

« Twenty-three groups of 3 occupants foimd in six rooms; 14 groups of 4 occupants found in 
six rooms. 
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If we examine the grouping from the standpoint of the largest 
number of groups, under B conditions we find there are 319 
groups of 3 occupants as opposed to the next largest group, 
which is 307 groups of 4 occupants. We find that the former 
centers in six and five rooms, there being 90 out of the 319 
groups of 3 people living in six rooms, and 72 such groups in 
five rooms; also, the greatest number of groups of 4 are found 
in six rooms, or 115 out of 307. This is the typical group, — 
115 groups of 4 in six rooms, taking the whole number into 
consideration, as it represents the largest number in any of the 
groups. It may therefore be taken as a type of the best 
living conditions, as it represents the greatest number of the 
smallest group in the largest number of rooms. 

The next best grouping of occupants is found if we take into 
consideration only Table IV., where under A conditions we 
have 28 groups of 2 people living in five rooms, 15 groups of 
2 people living in six rooms and 12 groups of 2 people living in 
four rooms, making a total of 55 groups of 2 people in four 
to six rooms. These conditions are closely paralleled, in actual 
numbers exceeded, by the total number of groups in four to six 
rooms under B conditions, 197 such groups being found. 
Therefore, if we judge by excellence of condition, we shall find 
the type for the greatest number is 2 people in four to six 
rooms under A conditions. This, therefore, represents the best 
living conditions for the largest number of the smallest groups 
of people. The next best conditions for the greatest number of 
small groups is under B conditions, as stated above. 

IV. Conditions of the Workroom. 

The rooms in which the home workers do their work are 
classified as follows: kitchen, dim'ng room, living room, parlor, 
bedroom and rooms undesignated.^ By far the greatest number 
of workers use the kitchen, as is shown by the fact that 24 
per cent, of the actual cases reported are so designated. In 
the number of rooms classified as undesignated a good many 
kitchens are also probably included, which would raise the 
percentage of kitchens as workrooms to an even higher figure. 
Next in order of importance as a workroom comes the dining 

> See Tftble VII., pace 46. 
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room; 18 per cent, of the eases reported used the dining room 
as the workroom. And third in importance comes the living 
room, with 15 per cent. Very few bedrooms were used as 
workrooms, only 4 per cent., and many of these designated as 
workrooms are those used by boarders who hold home work 
licenses and therefore are obliged to use the bedroom. 

Reports on the condition of ventilation and heat of these 
workrooms show the same relatively high percentage of rooms 



Table VII. — Showing Location of Workroom in Houses where Home 
Workers are licensed. 



Location or Wobkboom. 



Kitchen, 
Dining room, 
LiTing room. 
Parlor, 
Bedroom, . 
Rooms undeeicnated. 
Total. . 



Number. 



2,4501 



Per Cent. 



600 


24 


434 


18 


368 


15 


104 


4 


87 


4 


857 


35 



100 



graded as A and B as we have found to be the case when the 
condition of the homes in which the home workers lived was 
under consideration. The same high degree of excellence is also 
true of the cleanliness of these workrooms. We are therefore 
justijBed in concluding that the actual conditions under which 
home work is performed in the homes of licensed workers are on 
the whole of a good grade. 



V. Nativity of Workers. 

The total number of cases for which nativity is reported is 
1,956,* representing 27 countries exclusive of the United States. 
Of these, 1,065 home workers were born in the United States, 
or more than one-half, leaving only 891 of foreign birth. 
This high percentage for home workers who are native born 
corroborates the statement in the report on "Industrial Home 

1 The excess of nmnber of cases over nmnber of licenses is due to the number of boarders working 
under the license of some other person, but whose conditions as to cleanliness were counted sepa- 
rately. 

s See Table Vni., pages 46. 47. 
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Work in Massachusetts" to the eflFect that, contrary to the 
current opinion, a large percentage of home workers are of 
native birth rather than of foreign. Of the home workers who 
are of foreign birth 325 were born in Italy, or 36 per cent.; 
136 in Canada, or 15 per cent.; and 113 in Ireland, or 13 per 
cent. The next largest groups of home workers of foreign birth 
are found in those bom in England, Armenia, Russia, Nova 
Scotia, Sweden, Turkey and Syria. We have no data showing 
whether these are French or English speaking Canadians, and 
hence no comparison can be made with the earlier home work 
report, where the distinction is made between, those born in 
Canada of French descent and those of English descent. 

The largest number of home workers in a single industry is 
in that of the making of shoe ornaments.^ Of these, 441 were 
born in the United States, or 74 per cent, of the total 598 home 
workers in shoe ornaments reported, showing that by far the 
largest number of those engaged in this trade are native born. 
Since this is the trade employing the largest number of home 
workers, it is true that the largest group of home workers em- 
ployed in a single industry is native born. The next largest 
single group is that of Italians, 259, or 85 per cent, of those 
who are engaged in the making of pants. The next two 
groups, 121, or 75 per cent., in crocheting, and 119, or 76 per 
cent., in knit goods, again fall under the class of native bom. 
This group, it will be observed, shows the same grouping by 
birth in industries as we have already pointed out in the 
relative importance of the number of workers in these in- 
dustries. 

Attention has already been called to the fact that the largest 
group of native-born home workers is in the shoe industry. 
We jBnd large numbers of native-born home workers in crochet- 
ing (121), knit goods (119), neckwear (97), embroidery (83), sew- 
ing (80), aprons (45) and clothing, other than pants (42), showing 
that in each of the trades in which home workers are engaged 
relatively large numbers are native born. The largest percentage 
of foreign bom among home workers is found among the Italians. 
Hence the question, in what industries are the Italians mainly 
concerned. The industry in which there is the greatest number is 

1 See Table Vm., pases 46, 47. 
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that of the making of pants, in which we find 259 Italians 
engaged. The making of aprons comes next, with 32 Italians. 
In shoe ornaments there are 9 home workers of Italian birth, 
in clothing other than pants 7, embroidery 4, taping 3, and 2 
each in crocheting, hosiery and neckwear. The Canadians 
form the next largest group of foreign-bom workers. The 
number of Canadian home workers we find distributed as 
follows: in the making of shoe ornaments 58, in embroidery 14, 
in clothing other than pants 13, in crocheting and sewing 9 each, 
and in aprons 7. Next to the Canadians are the Irish, with a 
total of 113 home workers, of whom we find 70 in embroidery, 12 
in shoe ornaments, 5 in pants, 4 in sewing and small numbers in 
the other industries, in no industry there being a larger number 
than 5. In all the other industries in which home workers are 
engaged, except hosiery and straw, the largest numbers of 
foreign born are to be found in the making of shoe ornaments, 
which, as we have already pointed out, is the trade employing 
the greatest number of home wotkers. Inasmuch as the ma- 
jority of the home workers are women, it follows that this 
discussion as to the nativity of the workers concerned in the 
various industries is for the most part applicable to women. 
The specific number of cases in which the nativity of the workers 
is reported, as has already been pointed out, is 1,956; of these, 
1,614 are mothers^ and 176 are girls, there being a report on 
the nativity of only 6 of the fathers. 

VI. The Nativity and Age of Family Members. 
A. Nativity of Members of Family. 
Let us transfer our attention from the workers as a whole to 
a discussion of the composition of the families of these workers.^ 
In this discussion we are concerned with the reports of 1,966 
families. In these families, as far as nativity is concerned 
the report is made for the mother, who is the applicant. 
Hence it is that in giving the number of mothers born in this 
country and foreign countries, the percentages very closely 
follow those already given for the nationality of the home 
workers as a whole. Considering the nativity of the mothers 

1 See Table IX., page 50. 
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Table IX. — Shorving Nativity of Members of Families doing Home 

Work. 



Nattvitt. 






NUMBBB OF SpBCIVXKD NaTIVITT WITH SPBOFIBD 

Faiiilt Rblatxon. 




Fathers. 


Mothers. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Boarders. 


Armenia 


- 


37 


- 


1 


1 


Asia. . . 






- 


1 


- 


- 


- 


Australia. . 








- 


1 


- 


1 


- 


Aaores. 








- 


4 


- 


- 


- 


Barbadoea. . 








- 


1 


- 


- 


- 


Canada. 








- 


124 


- i ^ 


5 


England, 








- 


40 




" 


4 


Finland. 








- 


5 


- 


2 


3 


France. 








1 


17 


- 


3 


- 


Germany, . 








- 


7 


- 


- 


- 


Greece. 








- 


1 


- 


- 


1 


Ireland. 








- 


93 


- 


12 


8 


Italy. . 








- 


311 


1 


6 


7 


Norway, 








- 


2 


- 


- 


- 


Nova Scotia, 








- 


31 


- 


4 


- 


Poland. . 








- 


1 


- 


- 


- 


Portugal. . 








- 


20 


- 


1 


- 


Roumania. . 








- 


2 


- 


- 


- 


Russia. 








2 


32 


- 


2 


1 


Scotland. . 








- 


- 


- 


12 


- 


SicUy. . 








- 


1 


- 


- 


- 


Spain. . 








- 


1 


- 


- 


- 


Sweden. . 








- 


25 


- 


1 


1 


Switzerland. 








- 


1 


- 


- 


- 


Syria. . . 








1 


19 


- 


1 


- 


Turkey, 








- 


22 


- 


1 


1 


United States, 








2 


814 


1 


122 


136 


Wales. . 








- 


1 


- 


- 


- 


Total, . 


6 


1.614 


2 


176 


168 



alone of the 1,614 cases for which nativity was reported, 814 
were native born, or 50 per cent.; 311, or 19 per cent., were 
born in Italy; 124, or 8 per cent., were born in Canada; 93, or 
6 per cent., were born in Ireland; 40, or 3 per cent., were born 
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in England; 37, or 2 per cent., were born in Annenia; and 32, 
or almost 2 per cent., were born in Russia. The other nations 
for which any considerable number is reported are Nova Scotia 
31, Sweden 25, Turkey 22, Portugal 20, and Syria 19. 

As far as the girls in the family are concerned, in only 176 
cases is the birthplace reported. Of these, 122 are native born, 
12 each are born in Ireland and in Scotland, 7 in Canada, 6 in 
Italy, 3 in France, 1 in Syria; and there are a few scattered 
cases of girls born in Armenia, Australia, Portugal, Sweden, 
Turkey, etc. 

For the nativity of the fathers we have only a very small 
report. Out of the 6 reported, 2 were born in United States, 2 
in Russia, 1 in France and 1 in Syria. 

B. Age of Members of Family. 

In the discussion as to the nativity of home workers we 
have pointed out the large percentage of female as opposed to 
male home workers. This is even more apparent when we 
come to consider the cases of home workers for whom we have 
a report concerning age.^ 

Of the 1,987 female home workers whose age is reported 
1,663 are mothers. The greatest number of mothers whose 
age is reported falls between the years twenty-five to thirty-five, 
corresponding to the period for which the greatest number of 
female home workers is reported. The greatest number of 
fathers for whom the age is reported also belongs to the same 
age group, the number of cases reported being 397 of a total of 
1,203, or 33 per cent. 

Attention is called to the number of female home workers 
over sixty years of age. It is interesting to note that from the 
age of forty to sixty the number of mothers for whom the age 
is reported closely parallels the number of female workers, 
leading to the deduction that they are to a large degree self- 
dependent. This again suggests that many of these women 
are without a family who can aid them in support during their 
later years. 

Another interesting fact which appears from this table is that 
of the group of children whose age is reported, 3,700 in all, 

^ See Table X., showing ace by sex of family members of licensed home workers, page 53. 
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3,310 are under the age of twenty-one; 1,638 of these are boys, 
or 49 per cent.; of this number of boys and girls, 2,427 are 
under fourteen years of age, showing that 73 per cent, of the 
group are under twenty-one years of age. 

We have a total of 2,006 cases for which the age was re- 
ported; 1,987, or 99 per cent, of these, are female, and only 19, 



Tablb X. — Shorving Age, Sex and Family BdaHan of Licensed Home 

Workers. 





NuMBBB or 

HOMB WOBKBBS OF 


NuMBBB or Mbmbbbs of Spbcifibd 
FaiulY RBLASnON.* 


Agb Qboxtps. 


i 


1 


1 


1 


1 


OTHBB 
1IB1IBBB8. 






i 


1 


1 


Under 5 yean, . 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


461 


424 


885 




1 


- 


1 


- 


- 


449 


398 


847 


10 yean and under 14, . 


- 


1 


1 


- 


- 


339 


356 


695 


14 yeazB and under 16, . 


- 


16 


16 


- 


- 


159 


177 


336 


16 yeazB and under 18, . 


1 


33 


34 


- 


6 


115 


151 


272 


18 yeazB and under 21, ' . 


8 


98 


101 


7 


40 


115 


166 


328 


21 yeazB and under 25, 


- 


180 


180 


40 


122 


93 


93 


348 




4 


553 


557 


397 


483 


56 


60 


996 


35 yean and under 40, 


2 


299 


301 


194 


273 


13 


27 


507 


40 yean and under 45, . 


1 


208 


209 


198 


201 


3 


11 


413 




1 


198 


199 


126 


189 


5 


10 


330 




1 


153 


154 


92 


126 


- 





227 


55 yean and under 60, . 


- 


94 


94 


55 


90 


- 


2 


147 


60 yean and over, . 


5 


154 


159 


94 


133 


4 


4 


235 


Total. ... 


19 


1,987 


2,006 


1,203 


1.663 


1.812 


1.888 


6.566 



or .9 per cent., are male. From this table it is apparent that 
the period from twenty-jBve to thirty-five years of age is the 
period when we have the greatest number of home workers, 
although the number between thirty-five and forty years of age 
is but little less. However, nearly one-half of the whole 
number of workers are in these two age groups. This is the 
period of the growing' family, but not of the young family, 



^ Boarden and lodgera are here included. 
* Boarden and lodgen are not here included. 



* See Table X., page 52. 
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although the number does not fall ofif perceptibly until after 
fifty years of age. It seems to be rather the period of the wage- 
earning capacity of the mother than of the endeavor to meet an 
immediate stress, or to supplement the family income during 
the years when there are young children. It is the period 
when the demands of the home and home keeping are the 
greatest. The fairiy large group over sixty years of age is sur- 
prising, almost equalling that of any five-year age period before 
twenty-five or after fifty. 

Of the boys under 21, 814 are reported in school. Of the 
644 reported as not in school, 422 are under five years of age. 
Even for males under 21, there are almost none reported as 
being home workers, only three or four cases having been 
reported where the boys were doing home work. 

There are 736 giris reported as in school. Of the 710 giris 
reported as not in school, 360 are under five years of age. In 
this same group of giris not in school, there are 56 over 16 
years of age and 7 under 16 years of age reported as doing 
home work. 

VIL Responsibility op Mothers in the Family Groups. 

The next questions for consideration are: — 

1. In what proportion of these families is the father living? 

2. In the families in which the father is not living, how many 
have a male wage earner over twenty-one years of age? 

3. In what proportion is there no male wage earner? ^ 

The following discussion is based on reports from 2,223 
families. Of these 2,223 families under consideration, in 1,742 
cases the father is living. In the families where the father is 
living 1,630 of the fathers are reported as at work and 48 
are reported as idle. In only 56 of all the families is the mother 
reported as not at work. In only 1 family is the mother 
reported as doing outside work only, and in 100 families 
the mothers are home workers and also doing outside work. 
In 102 of these families there is an additional male wage earner 
reported, but in two instances he is reported as idle. In 2,066 
of these families the mother is doing home work. Thus the 
question of the mother's responsibiRty for adding to the family 

> See Table XI., pages 55-58. 
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income is at once raised, as is also that of the necessity for 
home work as a means toward this end, as well as the question 
whether home work is the best means by which to secure the 
desired end. 

A. Where the Father is at Work and the Mother is in Home 

Work. 

By far the largest number of cases fall into the group where 
the father is living and the mother is doing home work only. 
One thousand six hundred and fifty-eight of the total number 
of families, or 75 per cent.^ are reported in this group. In 
1,554, or 93 per cent., of these families, the father is reported 
as at work, in 44 cases as idle, and in 60 cases there is no report. 
Fifty-eight of these families have also an additional male wage- 
earner over twenty-one, but in 2 cases he is reported as idle. 
The largest group in this division falls into the class where the 
father is living and where there are no children at work. 

Let us consider the first portion of this group, where there 
are no children at work and where there are 1,410 families re- 
ported. Of these, 483 families are reported where there are no 
dependent children. Nine hundred and twenty-seven of these 
families have from 1 to 4 children dependent; 317 of these 927 
families, or 34 per cent., have 1 child dependent; 297, or 32 
per cent., have 2 children dependent; 180, or 19 per cent., have 
3 children dependent; and 133, or 14 per cent., have 4 children 
dependent. In 312, or 22 per cent., of the 1,410 families the 
family income is supplemented by boarders, while 1,098, or 78 
per cent., of these families are reported as not taking boarders. 
It therefore becomes apparent that in this group, which forms 
the largest group of the whole study, the family income is 
frequently supplemented both by the father at work and by the 
income from boarders, as well as by contributions from a 
second male wage earner. 

It also becomes apparent that the largest proportion of this 
group falls in the class where the children are dependent, and 
therefore the mother perhaps needs to supplement the family 
income by home work, even though the father is living and is 
probably at work. But in*only a small percentage of families 

1 This croup also oonstituteB the largest croup of all the cases reported. 
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is there an attempt to supplement the family income by taking 
boarders and lodgers. 

In the second group under this division there is 1 child at 
work. This group contains only 148 families, in comparison 
with 1,410 of the first group. Out of these 148 families, 44 have 
no dependent children. Of the others, 33 have 1 dependent 
child, 28 have 2 dependent children, 19 have 3 dependent 
children and 24 have 4 dependent children; but 41 of these 
families supplement their income by taking boarders and 
lodgers. 

The third group, where there are 2 or more children at work, 
shows a marked decrease. In this group there are 100 families, 
29 of whom have no dependent children and 24 have 4 de- 
pendent children, 25 have 1, 14 have 2, 8 have 3 dependent 
children. In 28 of these cases the family income is supple- 
mented by boarders and lodgers. 

B. Where there is no Male Wage Earner and the Mother is in 

Home Work. 
The n«rt largest number of cases is in the third group, where 
there is no male wage earner in the family. Three hundred 
and seventy-two families are concerned in this group. As in 
the group just considered the mother is reported as doing 
home work only. In 149 of the 372 cases in this group the 
mother is a widow, and in 6 cases she is reported as divorced: 
in 217 cases no report is given. Two hundred and seventy- 
eight, or 75 per cent., of these families fall in the group where 
there are no children at work. In 187, or 67 per cent., of these 
families there are no dependent children. Of the remaining 
families 40, or 14 per cent., have only 1 child dependent; 26, 
or 9 per cent., have 2 children dependent; 18, or 6 per cent., 
have 3 children dependent; while only 7, or 3 per cent., have 
4 dependent children. One himdred and seven of these families 
take boarders to supplement their income. In the second 
group, where there is 1 child at work, 62 families are reported, 
in 41 of which there are no dependent children. In 10 of the 
families there is one dependent child, and 25 of these families, or 
40 per cent., take boarders. In the third group, where there 
are 2 or more children at work, there are only 32 families re- 
ported, and in 6 instances boarders are taken. 
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C. Where there is no Male Wage Earner and the Mother is in 

Outside and Home Work, 

Within this group where there is no male wage earner is a 
second fairly large group where the mother does both outside 
and inside work. There are 55 families reported in this group; 
of these, 19 mothers are reported as widows, 2 divorced, 
but for 34 no report of the marital condition is given. Of 
these families, 45 fall in the first group, where there are no 
children at work, 27 having no dependent children; 14 of these 
families have 1 dependent child, 2 have 2 dependent children, 
while there is 1 family with 3, and 1 with 4 dependent children. 
In 13 of these families the family income is supplemented by 
boarders. 

D. Where the Father is living and the Mother is in (hdside and 

Home Work. 
The next largest group falls in the class where the father is 
living but where the mother is doing both outside and home 
work. Thirty-three out of 44 families reported in this group 
fall in the first class, where there are no children at work. 
Nineteen of these families are without dependent children, while 
8 have 1 dependent child. Eight of these families supplement 
their income by boarders and lodgers. 

E. Where the Father is living and the Mother is not Working. 
The next largest group is in the case where the father is 

living but where the mother is not working, 39 families falling 
in this group. In this case the largest group falls in the class 
where 1 child is at work, 31 of the 39 being in this group. 
There are 21 of these families which have no dependent chil- 
dren. None of the families in this group take boarders and 
lodgers. 

F. Where the Father is not living and where there is a Male 

Wage Earner over Twenty-one Years of Age. 
We have not yet touched upon the group where the father is 
not living and where there is a male wage earner in the family. 
In the 36 families constituting the largest group in this class, 
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the mother is doing home work and the male wage earner over 
twenty-one is reported as at work. In 35 erf these cases th6 
mother is reported as widowed and in 1 case as divorced. 
Again the larger proportion of the families falls in the class with 
no children at work, or 22 out of 36, or 61 per cent., of which 
15 are reported as having no dependent children; 5 with 1 
dependent child; 1 with 3, and 1 with 4 children dependent. 
In only 3 cases is the family income supplemented by boarders. 
Nine of the remaining families fall in the class with 1 child at 
work. Four have no dependent children and 5 have from 1 to 
5 dependent children. 

G. Where the Father is not living and the Mother is not Earning. 

The second group where the mother is not earning occurs 
in the class where there is no wage earner, and is much smaller 
naturally than in the other case as discussed above, where the 
father is living. Fourteen cases are reported in this group, 
all except 2 being grouped under the class where there are no 
children at work. In 2 of these cases the family income is 
supplemented by boarders and lodgers. 

From the preceding discussion it is clear that, whichever the 
group under discussion, the greatest number of families are 
reported in the group where there are no children at work. 
Out of the total number of 2,223 families reported, 1,804 (81 
per cent.) fall in this group. Taking into consideration, then, 
this group of all the families where there are no children at 
work, we find that the total number of families reported as 
having no dependent children is 732, or 40 per cent, of the 
families falling within this group, while 391 families, or 22 per 
cent., are reported as having only 1 dependent child; that is, 
62 per cent, of the group taken as a whole either have no de- 
pendent children or only 1. Of the remaining families in this 
group, 331, or 48 per cent., have 2 dependent children; 206, or 
31 per cent, have 3; and 144, or 21 per cent., have 4. There- 
fore the section of the group having two or more dependent 
children forms only 38 per cent, of the whole group. 

It therefore becomes apparent — 

1. That the largest group in the whole study comprises the 
families in which no children are at work. 
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2. That in 447, or 25 per cent., of this group the family 
income is supplemented from boarders. 

3. That in 73 per cent, of the total number of families re- 
ported upon the father is living and is at work. 

4. That in a small proportion of the 2,223 cases — 62, or 3 per 
cent., — there is an additional male wage earner, and in 40 
cases where the father is not living there is a male wage 
earner over twenty-one years of age. 

5. That of the mothers in this group of 40, 3, or nearly 8 
per cent, are reported as not working. A fair inference, then, 
is that the necessity for the mothers doing home work is at least 
open to doubt, and that the total family income in the major- 
ity of cases is adequate to meet the family needs. 

The reasons which are usually given to prove the necessity 
for home work are first the family of small children, and there- 
fore the mother's need to supplement the family income; 
second, the fact that the mother is the mainstay of the family 
in the absence of the father or other male wage earner. Quite 
the opposite picture has been called up by the discussion of the 
groups into which the families of home workers licensed by the 
Board have been found to divide themselves. We have seen 
first of all that the largest group is the one where, contrary to 
the general belief, the mother is not widowed, but where the 
father is living and in the majority of cases is at work. We 
have also seen that whether the group be studied as a whole 
or in sections the largest number of families in each case are, 
first, those with no dependent children, and second, those with 
only 1, or at the most 2 children. To emphasize this fact of 
the small number of dependent children in these families of 
home workers, the material in Table XI. has been brought 
together ^ to show the relative numbers of dependent children. 



I Showing Number of Dependent Children in Familiea etndied. 



FAWn.TKH WITH DsPBin>llMT 

Children as specified. 




One dependent child. 
Two dependent children. 
Three dependent children, 
Four dependent children. 
No dependent cMldren, 

Total, . 
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irrespective of any other consideration. From this table the 
most significant thing is that in 918 families, or 41 per cent, of 
the 2,223 reported upon, there are to be found no dependent 
children, while in 21 per cent., or 475 families, there is only 1 
child, and in an additional 18 per cent., or 390 families, there 
are but 2 children dependent. It is therefore in a large number 
of cases true that it is the mother in the small family^ who is 
the home worker, and who therefore has the leisure to do the 
work. 

Since it is also evident from Table XI. that in a goodly 
proportion of the families there is 1 male wage earner, and in a 
small number 2, the absolute necessity of the home work as 
means of support is still further open to question. 

VIII. Economic Status of the Family. 

In discussing this phase of the problem of home work we 
must first determine as nearly as may be what is the income 
of the family. On the schedules on which this report is based 
no attempt was made to secure total annual income, un- 
doubtedly because of the great unreliability, for several reasons, 
of any data which could be secured on this point. 

The total annual income of these families of home workers 
may be said to be composed in the majority of cases of the 
following elements: — 

1. The father's earnings from outside or regular work. 

2. The earnings from regular work of any other male wage 
earner over twenty-one in the family. 

3. The income from boarders and lodgers. 

4. The indefinite sum known as "other income," which is 
usually given in a lump sum for no definite period and which 
may include, for example, contributions made by the way of 
board, special contributions to the rent, etc., made by one or 
more of the children. 

5. The income from home work, usually done by the mother, 
but sometimes added to by one or more of the children. 

1 See discussion as to size of families of home workers, pages 77, 78, and Table XV., page 70. 
Any apparent contradiction between the statements above and those in Table X., where the ages 
of the members of the families are under consideration, is offset by the fact that the basis of 
Table XI., pages 55-58, from which this note is compiled, considers the children not only on the 
basis of whether they are dependent or not, but also as to whether there is 1 child or more than 
1 child at work. 
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6. The income which occasionally occurs from the mother 
who does outside work. 

In the absence of any means of knowing the proportionate 
part of the year for which the male members are employed in 
regular work, the income from regular work on the schedules 
used in this study is given on a weekly basis. In an earlier 
part of the report the extreme variability in the number em- 
ployed in home work at different seasons ^ of the year has been 
emphasized. Hence the impossibility of rating home work by 
anything but a weekly wage, and the very great uncertainty of 
using it for anything but an approximate total income. For 
these reasons our only gauge, however unreliable in determining 
the general financial condition of the family, is rent, since that 
is a fixed quantity and bears a direct relation to the total family 
income, it being agreed by economists that rent may be counted 
as about 18 per cent, of the total family income. 

In the first of the tables ^ dealing with the economic status of 
the families of home workers rent appears uninfluenced by any 
of the family conditions. The rents paid may be classified into 
the following groups: — 

1. Where the family pays $1 and under $10 a month, or not 
more than $120 per year. 

2. Where the family pays $15 and under $20 a month, or 
from $180 to $240 per year. 

3. Where the family pays $10 and under $12 a month, or 
from $120 to $144 per year. 

Rent is reported in 1,161 cases, 685 for tenements and 476 
for dwellings. Taking into consideration both tenements and 
dwellings, 284 families fall under the first group, or those 
paying from $1 to $10 a month, or not more than $120 per 
year. These families form 24 per cent, of the total number of 
<;ases reported, which shows that about one-fourth of the 
families whose rent we know live in houses for which the 
lowest rate of rent is paid, thus placing them in the lowest 
<class from an economic as well as from a social point of view. 

As is readily apparent, group 2, where the family pays a rent 
of from $180 to $240 per year, represents a class quite widely 

1 See page 14 of this report. 

< See Table XII., pages 64, 65. Note that in this table rent is on a monthly basis instead of a 
weekly basis, as in the succeeding tables. 
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separated from group 1. In this group there are 249 families/ 
or 21 per cent, of the total number of families. The rent paid 
by this group, from $180 to not more than $240, indicates that 
the families composing the group are people in fairly com- 
fortable circumstances. It will also be noticed that in point of 
numbers this group bears a very close parallel to the first one, 
which comprises the families of poorer grade. 

Between these two groups is a third group of families which 
pay from $120 to $144 a year rent. This group contains 210 
families living in tenements and 112 families living in dwellings, 
or a total of 322 families, which constitute 27 per cent, of the 
whole number reported. This group approaches in economic 
status the first group, paying $120 a year or less. 

If we add to group 2 that group of families which pay over 
$240 a year, we have a total of 405 families paying over $180 a 
year rent. In other words, 35 per cent, of the 1,161 families 
reported are paying a rent of between $180 and $240 or over 
$240 a year, which indicates that more than one-third of the 
families taking home work whose rents are reported, judged on 
the basis of rent alone, show a more than average status.^ 

From the foregoing discussion, wherein rent has been taken as 
an index of the financial status of the family, it is clear that 
over 35 per cent, of the families in which licenses for home 
work have been granted must have an income of $1,000 to 
$1,333 per year, since we may count rent as at least 18 per cent, 
of the total family income. This deduction is substantiated by 
the table which compares the rent paid by families doing home 
work with the weekly income of these families from sources 
other than home work. In the compilation of this table rent 
and income have both been taken on a weekly basis. The 
following discussion will be on the basis of a year, both income 
and rent being multiplied by 52 for the purpose of ascertaining 
the maximum income, and especially the maximum wage-earn- 
ing power. That this will result in too large an estimate must 
be recognized, since employment throughout the year is most 
unusual, but nevertheless this estimate will serve as a basis for 
comparison. 

1 Of these families, 140 live in tenements and 109 live in dwellings. 

* It will be noticed that in this discussion of the families and the amount of rent which they 
pay we make no distinction between those in tenements and those in dwellings. The reason 
is because the divisions fall into exactly the same place in each group, although the percentages 
of those in the individual groups in dwellings run somewhat higher. 
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Table XIII. — Comparing the RerU paid by Families doing Home Work 
with the Weekly Income Other than from Home Work. 





NuMBBB or Famtlsxb patxno Spbcxfxbd Rbntb hating 
SPBcmsD Wbbklt Inoomb. 




Rbntbpbr 
Wbkk. 


Under 


under 


J?d 


and 

under 

$12. 


and 
under 

US. 


and 

under 

$M. 


and 

under 

$M. 


and 
over. 


Total. 


Under 11. . 


3 


2 


« 


1 
12 


5 
22 


4 
20 


2 
5 


6 
12 
6 
3 

4 


17 


11 and under 12, . 


12 
10 


7 
8 


12 
25 


90 


$2 and under $3. . 


29 

18 


44 


68 
75 
26 


18 
41 
33 


171 


$3 and under $4. . 


7 
8 


8 
1 


8 
4 
8 
1 


213 


$4andunder|5. . 


2 
2 
1 


12 
1 


87 


^$5 and under $6, . 
$6 and over, 


4 

3 


7 
8 


19 

13 


Total. . . 


35 


26 


53 


65 


91 


200 


109 


31 


610 



Thia anaXyniB results in a small total for which data exist as to both income and rents, or 610 
dear cases. The limitations are shown as follows: — 
610 dear cases. 

64 oases where there are boarders, with no data. 
266 cases where houses are owned, with no data. 
390^ases where rent is given and no income stated. 
186 cases where income is given and no rent stated. 
59 cases ranging from to $10 to $25 and $30, and sometimes more. 
1 case of an income of $2,300 a year. 
1 case of an income of $600 a year. 
1 case of an income of $1,100 a year. 
1 case of an income from 400 hens. 

In this instance, where the rent paid is taken from the stand- 
point of weekly income, we have a total of 610 cases reported.^ 
Again, we find that the families when classified into income 
groups by rent admit of much the same grouping as above, 
where rent only has been taken into consideration. The group- 
ing of the families on the basis of a comparison between the 
rent paid and the weekly income is as follows: — 

1. Those families ^ having an annual income of less than 
$520 a year, and paying an annual rent of $52 but not more 
than $156 a year. 

2. Those families having an annual income of $520 and under 
$780, and paying an annual rent of $104 to $208.^ 

3. Those families having an annual income of $780 and 
under $1,560,^ and paying an annual rent of $104 to $260. 

1 See Table XIII., page 68. 

* Weekly basis: income, not more than $10 per week; rent, less than $3 per week. 

* Weekly basis: income, $10 a week and not over $15; rent, $2 a week and not over $4. 
« Weekly basis: income, $15 a week and not over $30; rent. $2 and not over $5. 
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Tablb XIV. — Showing Family Income Other than from Home Work of 
Licensed Home Workers. 





NUMBER OF FAMILIES HAVING SPECIFIED INCOMES 
FROM SPECIFIED MEMBERS. 




Total 
Number 

of 
Fami. 
lies. 


Father. 


Mother. 


Chxldrbn. 




'RmauLAM WmwxLT 
Incoms. 


OVBIt 
21TIBABS 
OF AGS. 


UNDSR 
OF AOB. 


Boarders 

and 
Lodgers. 




Boys. 


Girls. 


Bo3r8. 


Girls. 




Under$6, . . . 
From to $10, . 
From to $12, . 
From to $16, . 
$« and under $8, 
$8 and under $10, 
$10 and under $12, . 
$12 and under $15, . 
$16 and under $20, 


8«2 

45 

83 

15 

107 

104 

146 

254 

340 

140 

12 


11 

42 

81 

15 

- 24 

51 

101 

218 

313 

138 

12 


24 

14 
6 
3 
3 
2 


13 
10 


6 

12 
11 


28 

1 

18 

11 

15 

6 

1 


52 

25 
22 

5 


236 

8 
1 


Total, . 


1.617 


1,006 


52 


67 


46 


88 


113 


246 



In the first class we find a tot$.l of 79 families who have an 
annual income of less than $520, and who are paying a rent of 
between $52 and $156 a year. This group of 79 families 
constitutes 13 per cent, of the total 610 families reported. 
The largest single group of families in this class is that of 
25 families which have an annual income of $416 to $520, and 
which pay an annual rent of from $104 to $156. This group of 
25 families constitutes rather more than one- third of the class. 
We may therefore take it as representing the typical family in 
this lowest class in respect to income received and rent paid. 

Class 2 represents those families which have an income 
between $520 and $780, and pay a rent of $104 to $208. By 
a comparison with the table it will be noted that this second 
class, unlike the first, falls within the rents ranging from $52 
to $208. There are 98 families in the class, or 16 per cent, 
of the total number of 610 families reported. The largest 
single group is that of 44 families, or 44 per cent, of the second 
class. These families have an income of $624 to $780 and pay 
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a rent of $156 to $208. These 44 families may be taken as 
representing the typical family income and rent for class 2. 

As in the earlier analysis of the economic status of the family 
on the basis of rent alone there were found to be two sharply 
defined groups with an intermediate group, so on the basis of 
the family income when rent and income are compared there 
is a third group representing a much higher economic and 
social status than does class 1. This is the class of families 
whose income ranges from $780 to $1,560 a year, and which 
pays a rent between $104 and $260 a year. In this group 
there are 261 families, or 43 per cent, of the total number of 
610 families. The largest single group found here is that of 
75 families who receive an annual income between $780 and 
$1,040, and pay a rent of $156 to $208. 

Table XV. — Comparing the Size of Family with the Total Weekly Income 
from All Sources Other than Home Work,^ 





NXTMBBB OF FAMILIES HAVING SPECIFIED TOTAL WEEKLY 

Income from Sources Other than Home Work. 




Size of Family. 


Under 
$6. 


and 

under 

$8. 


and 
under 
$10. 


and 

under 

$12. 


and 

under 

$15. 


and 
under 
$20. 


and 
under 

$so. 


over. 


Total. 


One member, 
Two members, 
Three members, . 
Four members. 
Five members. 
Six members. 
Seven members, . 
Eight members, . 
Nine members, . 
Ten members. 
Over ten members. 


17 
23 
35 
38 
28 
9 
4 
1 
1 
1 


5 
9 
6 
6 
4 
2 
3 
1 
1 


4 
9 
14 
10 
11 
8 
2 
2 
1 


4 

16 
26 

18 
9 
6 

1 
3 
1 
1 
1 


3 

48 
54 
36 
26 
11 
9 
2 
5 


2 
86 
77 
66 
34 
16 

9 
11 

5 

1 


1 
57 
37 
36 
24 
10 
6 
7 
2 


2 
6 
9 
10 
5 
3 
4 
2 


86 
250 
255 
219 
146 
67 
37 
31 
18 
3 
1 


Total, . 


157 


37 


61 


86 


194 


307 


180 


41 


1,063 



^ The total numbOT of families in which the income is clearly given is 1,063. In the remiuning 
families incomes were stated as follows: — 

Help from outside sources, such as relative. State Associated Charities, pensions, etc., . 10 

Cases ranging from 90 to $25, 80 

Cases with varying wages pli^s an outside income, 17 

Cases of salaries, 3 

Those having outside income but no regular earnings, 15 
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In defining class 3 we have combined into one the largest 
groups having the above specified rent and income. There is 
reason^ however, to argue that this group of families in comfort- 
able circumstances is really much larger, since in the first place 
we have a report of 266 families who own their houses but con- 
cerning whose income we have no data. 

It will thus appear that when the economic status of the 
family is determined by rent in relation to income there are the 
three groups as defined above, the first comprising 13 per cent., 
the second 16 per cent., and the third 43 per cent. The 
typical family in the first group is that of the 25 families having 
$104 to $156 a year rent, and having an income of $416 to 
$520; the type for the second group being the 44 families who 
pay a rent of $156 to $208 a year, and who have an income of 



Table XVIII. — Showing Rate of Weekly Income from Home Work by 
Members of the Family, 



Eabnings per Wssk. 



Under 50 cents, . 

50 cents and under II 00, 

II 00 and under II 50, 

11 50 and under 12 00, . 

12 00 and under |2 50, . 

12 50 and under $3 QO, . 

13 00 and under 14 00, . 

14 00 and under 15 00, . 

15 00 and under $6 00, . 

16 00 and under $10 00, 
|10 00 and over, . 

Total, . 



Number 

of 

Fathers 

earning 

Specified 

Rate. 



16 



Number 

of 
lAiothen 
earning 
SMcified 



22 

03 
1561 

76 
290> 

42 
240 « 

91 

32 

43 
3' 



1,106 



Number or Children earn- 
ing SpBcmED Rate. 



OVER 18 
TEARS OP AGE. 



Boys. Girls. 



6 
4 

14 

4 
17 » 

1 

11» 
12 

2 

3 

1 



75 



UNDER 18 
TEARS or AGE. 



Boys. Girls. 



31 



Total 
Number 

of 
Memb^ers 
earning 
Specified 

Rate. 



20 
100 
177 
84 
321 
43 
270 
106 
37 
51 
12 



18 sometimes earn as high as 13.50. 



1 Twenty-one at II to 12. 

* Eighty-three at 12 to 13; 

* Three earn as high as 13. 

* Ten go up to 14; 107 go up to 14; 15 go up to $5. 
» Two go up to 14. 

* One at 122.50 includes daughter's earnings; 4 at 122 and 136 have very little work in July 
and August. 

' One at |20 has little in July and August. 
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$624 to $780; the type for the third group and also the typical 
group for all the families studied in this connection is that of 
the 75 families who pay a rent of $156 to $208 a year, and 
whose income is from $780 to $1,040 a year. That is, these 
families represent the typical rent and income for the largest 
group of families. It will be noticed that the rent paid by the 
greatest number is $156 to $208 paid by 213 families, or more 
than 33 per cent., and the income received by the greatest 
number is $780 to $1,040, received by 200 families, or almost 
33 per cent, of the group, which means that when these families 
of home workers are studied on the basis of a comparison of 
rent^ with income, about half are found to have an income^ 
and to pay a rent indicating conditions of comfortable living. 
It may further be shown that this class may be increased on 
the basis of income alone to 55 per cent, of all the families for 
which we have a report.^ 

Vv^e have so far been examining the economic status of the 
family, first from the more general standpoint of rent as an 
index of income, and second, from the standpoint of the grade 
of family as indicated by the comparison of income with rent. 
Let us now turn our attention to the actual income of the 
families as classified into income groups in accordance with the 
earnings of the various members of the family.^ It will at 
once appear that the same general grouping which we have 
been discussing persists under this as under the former at- 
tempts to analyze the family income. On this new basis, 
therefore, we find 573 families, or 35 per cent, of the total 
number in this first group, where the income is not more than 
$520.^ The second group comprises 400 families, or 25 per 
cent, of the total number, whose income is $520 and under $780, 
while 501 families, or 30 per cent., constitute the third group, 
whose income is $780 to $1,560 or over. Group 1 presents an 
interesting set of facts as far as the earnings of the various 
members of the family are concerned. The first fact which we 
observe is that in the lowest grade of families in this group the 

1 A rent of $104 to $312 a year, or over $312. 

* An income of $780 to $1,560 a year, or over $1,560. 

< See note to Table XIII., page 68. This number includes all having incomes over $15 per 
week, regardless of rent. 

« See Table XIV., page 69. 

K Note that the irregular family whose income is reported as $10, $12 or $15 is not taken into 
consideration though it appears on the table and in the totals. 
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family income is supplemented in 236 cases out of 362 by taking 
boarders. If we take this group of 573 as a whole, we find 

1. That in 86, or 15 per cent., of the families the fathers are 
at work, and that in 13 per cent, of them the fathers are earning 
$312 to $520 a year. 

2. That in 44, or 7 per cent., of the families the mothers are 
employed in outside work, these families being about evenly 
divided between those whose income is under $312 per year 
and those whose income is between $312 and $520 per year. 

3. That furthermore there are in this group 15 families in 
which there are boys over twenty-one years of age who are at 
work, and 27 families in which there are girls over twenty-one 
at work. 

4. Also in this group there are 57 families in which there are 
boys under twenty-one at work, and 99 families in which there 
are girls under twenty-one at work. 

In comparison with this group representing the families of 
the lowest economic status, those of the second and third classes 
show — 

First, a much larger percentage of families where the father 
is at work, there being 319, or 80 per cent., of group 2 who are 
earning between $520 and $780, and 463, or 92 per cent., of the 
third group who are earning between $780 and $1,560 or over. 

Second, that very few families are reported where the mother 
is earning, there being only 6 in group 2 and 2 in group 3. 

Third, also that the number of families in which there are 
children earning, either over or under twenty-one years, is very 
small. In the third group we find 19 families where there is 
reported a boy over twenty-one years earning between $780 and 
$1,040. 

Thus when we examine the income of the families of the 
home workers in accordance with the specified earnings of the 
various members we find rather more than one-third, 35 per 
cent, of the families, falling into the group representing the 
lowest economic status; that the middle group includes 25 per 
cent.; and that the third group, which represents a good 
standard of living, includes 30 per cent., or only 5 per Cent, 
less than the first group, — all of which bears out the state- 
ment, made earlier in this discussion, of the high economic 
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status of the families of the home workers. Furthermore, the 
decreasing number of wage-earning children as we approach the 
group representing the most comfortable living conditions, and 
the relatively high percentage of families in this group where 
the fathers are earning between $780 and $1,040,^ or between 
$1,040 and $1,560, or over $1,560, corroborates the proposition 
laid down in the section which discusses the responsibility of 
the mother in the family of these home workers, viz., that the 
economic condition of such a large percentage of the families in 
which licenses for home work have been granted is of such a 
high grade as to render unnecessary the mother's earnings from 
this source.* 

The study of industrial home workers made in 1912 to 1913 
found the earnings of families to be much the same as reported 
in the records under consideration. Thus 17 per cent, were 
then found to have an income under $500, and 44 per cent, 
under $750. The rating is somewhat higher, and may indicate 
that the records of the Board of Labor and Industries failed to 
secure the full family income. 

Having thus grouped (on the basis of income, by whatever 
standard measured) the families of the home workers for 
which we have a report, the next question which concerns us is 
the sources of the family income other than home work. That 
is, in what proportion of these families are the male wage 
earners employed in skilled and in what proportion are they 
employed in unskilled work? It will readily be seen that this 
is important, not only as furnishing a basis for estimating 
income, but also as a measure of the grade of family. On the 
subject of the soiu*ces of the income of the families of home 
workers from means other than home work we have a report 
for the fathers in 1,282 cases. ^ The largest single group re- 
ported is that classified as ''other skilled trades," 602 being 
reported in this group, or 47 per cent, of the total number of 
the fathers for whom we have a report. In addition, we have 
264, or 21 per cent., reported in manufacturing and other in- 
dustries; 69, or 5 per cent., in the building trades; 75, or 6 

1 The fathers of 313 families, or 31 per cent, of the fathers reported as earning, and 10 per cent, 
of the families oonoeming whose incomes we have a report on this basis, are in this group. 
> See section VIII., on the " Bespondbility of. the mothers," page 49 £F. 
s See Table XVI., page 71. 
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per cent., in trade and transportation; 9, or 1 per cent., in the 
professions, which shows a total of 80 per cent, of the fathers 
occupied in skilled occupations or the professions, and only 20 
per cent, in unskilled trades. 

We find the principal method by which the mother adds to 
the family income is by taking boarders and lodgers, 268 
being so reported, or 52 per cent, of the mothers for whom we 
have data. This occupation would fall into the class of skilled 
trades, in which we also find 8, or 2 per cent., reported as in the 
same manufacturing industry as that in which she does home 
work; 53, or 10 per cent., reported as in other manufacturing 
industries; 55, or 11 per cent., in other skilled trades; or 75 
per cent, of the mothers in skilled as opposed to 3 per cent, 
definitely reported in unskilled trades, while 10 per cent, are 
reported to have an income from private sources.^ Thus it is 
dear that of the mothers as of the fathers the largest per cent, 
are foimd in skilled instead of unskilled trades; and this holds 
true for the boys and girls, 88 per cent, of the boys reported 
being in manufacturing and other skilled trades, and 93 per 
cent, of the girls. Thus we find, from the standpoint of income, 
that the majority of the families of the home workers are in a 
comfortable if not in an excellent financial condition, and that 
by far the largest percentage of the various members of the 
family who are engaged in regular work are employed in 
skilled rather than unskilled industries. 

Another determining factor in our final estimate of the 
economic status of these families is the size of the family 
group, in relation to the income.^ The income as measured by 
the size of the family is reported in 1,063 cases. Sixty-eight 
per cent, of these families, or 724 of those reported, consist of 
from 2 to 4 members, and are to be placed in the group of small 
families. When this group is considered from the standpoint 
of income, we see that 359, or 49 per cent., of the group have 
a yearly income of $780 to $1,560. Also the largest single 
group of families, whether large or small, 86 families of 2 
members, has an income of from $780 to $1,040. Again, if 
we consider the families irrespective of size we find the largest 
groups, 307 and 194, or a total of 501 families, or 47 per cent. 

^ This includes pensions, relief from dty or town, societies, etc., and alimony. 
« See Table XV., page 70. 
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of the total number, among those having an annual income of 
$624 to $1,040. We have concluded that as to size the typical 
family group is that from 2 to 4 members, with the largest 
single group that of 86 families, consisting of only 2 members. 
And since it has been shown that the largest number of families 
is found in the income groups ranging from $624 ^ to $1,560, the 
argument already put forward, that the economic status of the 
families where home work licenses have been granted represents 
a really high standard, is much strengthened. A relatively high 
rate of income and a comparatively small family seem to be the 
rule, which of course means that the income is larger per person 
than if the families were large. 

Let us now turn attention to home work as a source of 
income. The first question which suggests itself is what is the 
weekly rate of earnings from home work.^ The information on 
this point is not satisfactory, as the weekly earnings are so 
variable and so seasonal, as was proved by the pay rolls used 
in the investigation of 1912-13. It shows the weekly income 
which is possible under favorable circumstances. According to 
the report cited, page 89, 26 per cent, of the families were not 
employed during six months of the year or more, and 43 per 
cent, were idle for at least three months or more. 

The maximum weekly wage which can be reckoned upon is 
$5 according to the present study.^ We have 121 cases where 
a higher income is reported, or 9 per cent, of the total number, 
but this is a very small proportion in a very large number of 
cases. The largest group of home workers reported, 211 
workers, or 17 per cent, of the whole number, falls in the class 
earning by home work $1.50 to $2 per week, or a possible $78 
to $104 a year; 163 workers, or 12 per cent., earn $1 to $1.50 
per week; 155, or 12 per cent., earn 50 cents to $1 per week; 
29, or 2 per cent., earn under 50 cents per week. In other 
words, 558 people, or 43 per cent., of the home workers con- 
cerning whose incomes from home work we have a report earn 
less than $2 per week. The remaining workers, or those who 
may earn $2 per week to $5 per week, constitute a total of 

^ We have added the 180 families having an income of $1,040 to $1,560. 

2 We shall oonsidor these on a weekly basis instead of a yearly basis, because of the known 
variability in the period of emplo3rment. 
» See Table XVII., page 72. 
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47 per cent, of the whole, or 617 workers of the total 1,296 re- 
porting. 

The largest groups of workers are found in the four industries 
already pointed out as those having the greatest number of 
home workers, viz., shoe ornaments 452, or 35 per cent, of the 
workers whose weekly wage from home work is reported; 
pants 196, or 15 per cent.; knit goods 168, or 13 per cent.; 
crocheting and sewing 163, or 12 per cent. 

In shoe ornaments there are 452 workers concerning whose 
wages we have a report. The largest group of workers in shoe 
ornaments is 83, or 18 per cent., who are reported as earning 
$2.50 to $3 per week. The next largest group is 64 workers, or 
14 per cent., who are earning $1.50 to $2 a week, which means 
that 191, or 42 per cent., of the workers in shoes whose wage is 
reported, earn only $1.50 to $3 a week. On the other hand, 39 
per cent, of the workers in shoes are earning $3 to $5 and over, 
which means that shoe ornaments has the two largest single 
groups of workers who make the highest pay, — that is, 54 
workers in shoes receive $3.50 to $4 per week, and 53 make $5 
a week and more. Also, this industry shows larger numbers 
earning over $3 per week than any of the other fourteen 
industries in which home workers are employed. It is also true 
that a larger percentage of those employed in this trade, with 
the single exception of pants, earn the higher wages. 

The total number of cases where wages are reported in the 
making of jDants is 196. Next to shoe ornaments the largest 
single group earning $3.50 to $4, that is, 49, or 25 per cent, is 
found in the making of pants; 108 workers in pants, or 55 per 
cent., earn $3 a week to $5 and more; 42, or 21 per cent., earn 
from $2.50 to $3 per week; 23 per cent, of the workers on 
pants, or 46, earn under $2.50 per week. 

Thus it will be seen that in shoe ornaments and pants not 
only are the largest numbers of workers employed, but that in 
these trades better wages are earned by a larger group of 
workers, although even the maximum of $5 cannot be called a 
living wage. 

In knit goods, where the number whose wages are reported is 
168, we find quite the opposite state of affairs. The largest 
group reported in knit goods is 46 workers or 27 per cent., 
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whose wages are $1 to $1.50 per week. One hundred and 
fourteen workers in knit goods, or 68 per cent, of those re- 
ported, earn under $2 per week, while 11 make under 50 cents; 
whereas only 4 per cent, make $3.50 to $5 and over per week. 
Crocheting tells much the same story. Out of 108 workers, 76, 
or 70 per cent., earn under $1.50 per week, 14 being reported 
as earning under 50 cents per week while only 4 are reported as 
earning $3.50 per week and over. 

As far as the report in sewing goes the group is divided be- 
tween the rate of $1.50 to $2 per week, where we find 12, or 
21 per cent., reported, and the rate of $5 and over, where 11, 
or 20 per cent., are reported. The remaining 32 cases are 
distributed fairly evenly between $2 and $4 per week. In 
embroidery also, where 124 workers are reported, 72, or 58 
per cent., are reported as earning under $2 per week. 

These figures are further substantiated by the table showing 
the rate of weekly income from home work where the rate is 
given by members of the family.^ The largest group of 
mothers, 299, or 27 per cent., of those reported earns $2 to 
$2.50 per week; 249, or 22 per cent., earns $3 to $4 a week; 
while 271, or 24 per cent., earns from under 50 cents to $1.50 
per week, which means that 58 per cent, of the mothers who 
are doing home work earn under $2.50 per week. A very few 
earn over $5 per week. Thirty-two are reported as earning $5 
to $6, 43 as earning $6 to $10, and 3 as earning $10 and over, 
or 7 per cent, in all. 

These proportions hold when the total earnings of the family 
from home work are considered, the largest group, 321, or 26 
per cent., earning $2 to $2.50 per week, and the parallel might 
be pushed still further. 

The noticeable thing when the family earnings from home 
work are considered is the almost entire absence of any boys as 
home workers, either under or over eighteen years of age; also 
the presence of a very few fathers as home workers, the rate of 
wages, except in one case, forming a notable exception to that 
of the female workers, all being reported as earning $5 per 
week and over. 

Attention has already been called to the segtsonal aspect of 

^ For other exceptional oases see Table XVIII. aAd note. Page 73. 
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home work, which renders this such a precarious source of em- 
ployment even when maximum earnings are considered.^ But 
when it is considered that the worker can depend only on a 
sum much smaller than the maximum, and when, as is shown 
above, it is seen what a very low rate maintains for such a 
large percentage of workers in those industries which have the 
greatest number of workers, it must be admitted how far from 
a living wage the income from home work is, and also that its 
contribution to the family purse is inconsiderable. 

It was proved from the pay rolls of employers in the pre- 
vious study that 74 per cent, of the workers on wearing apparel 
earned less than $100 per year, and 86 per cent, less than 
$150, while the largest group, or 27 per cent., secured less 
than $25 a year. These figures were based on those workers 
whose names appeared on the pay rolls for a period extending 
over nine months or more. It was supposed that workers who 
seemed to receive work for less than nine months were probably 
earning under more than one employer. But the present study, 
as well as the statements secured from the families during the 
earlier report, indicates that workers seldom do work for more 
than one employer. The average annual income would be very 
much lowered were this less persistent group included. That 
is, the above percentages, showing what proportion of the 
workers earn less than $100 or $150, are far too low. The 
value of home work as an asset is thus shown to be even less 
than supposed from the earlier study. 

In discussing the general economic status of the families of 
home workers emphasis has been laid upon the following 
facts: — 

1. The large percentage of families which have an adequate 
if not an abundant income. 

2. The large proportion of small families, consisting of from 
2 to 4 members. 

3. The low maximum wage-earning power offered by home 
work. 

4. The exceeding insecurity of home work as a means of even 
partial support. 

5. The small additions to the family purse which are possible 
from home work. 

^ By the maximum is meant the highest annual income as well as highest rate paid. 
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When we turn our attention to the question of the hourly- 
rate of the pay received for home work, we find in the majority 
of cases for which we have any data that the last two de- 
ductions are even more forcibly sustained. Little data exist ^ 
on the schedules under consideration in this study for any 
estimate of absolute rate, but the history of certain specific 
cases tells its own story, without the aid of figures, and the 
data so closely follow those secured in the earlier report that 
their value is much enhanced. Earlier in this report emphasis 
has been laid upon the relative numbers of workers in crochet- 
ing, knit goods and embroidery. The reasons are obvious: 
first, because no machine can rival the hand in either crocheting 
or embroidery; second, because up to the present time the 
manufacturer has found plenty of country labor at hand to 
perform this work at a less cost to him than if the work were 
brought into the factory. 

Unfortunately, in crocheting there is not a single case where 
the schedules record hours per week.^ The crochet work con- 
sists mostly of shawls. There are two kinds: one a yard and 
one-half square, which is done by two persons. One does the 
center, for which 15 cents is paid, and the other does the 
border, for which 10 cents is paid. The workers average about 
two borders a week, which means a total of 20 cents a week. 
Whatever the number of hours which are consumed in the 
accomplishment of this task, it will hardly be denied that the 
return in money falls far short of an adequate compensation for 
the actual hours of labor. The other sort of shawl is two and 
one-half yards long and three-quarters of a yard wide. The pay 
for this shawl is 50 cents. The average length of time taken to 
make one of these shawls is a week, working perhaps two or 
three or four hours a day. In distinction from the first, these 
shawls are made in many instances by old ladies. Again, while 
no absolute rate can be established, the deduction is obvious as 
to relative time spent and compensation received. One appli- 
cant volunteered the information that if she worked steadily, 
i.e., if she made one shawl a day, which even then would only 

^ Very scanty material exists on the schedules for making any deductions as to rate, due to 
the inability of applicants to give exact figures. 

* The cases where the hours per week are recorded are the only cases in which an attempt to 
discuss rate is made. 
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bring her 30 cents for her day's work, it made the muscles of 
her stomach ache too hard.^ 

The same complaint, which comes from other workers on 
crocheted and knit goods, bears its silent testimony as to time 
spent and the nature of the physical exertion required. One 
worker who works on crocheted jackets and shawls receives 30 
cents apiece, and works four to six hours a day. She says it 
takes two days to make either of these articles, and gives 60 
cents as her weekly wage.* She also says that when she makes 
one whole jacket a day she has stomach trouble. Another 
worker, this time on knit goods, makes or finishes "shields," in 
which there are 72 to 90 stitches. She receives 25 cents per 
piece, and about $1.50 per week, and says she works two to 
three hours a day. In order to accomplish more she holds one 
needle in a corn cob, and therefore claims to be able to work 
twice as fast. 

On knit goods we have very few cases where the number of 
hours per week is given by the workers, — 21 cases in all. All 
are cases of workers in the country. Twelve of these cases 
report thirty-six hours of work per week, six hours a day, with 
a weekly income of $3; in 3 cases $3.50, and in 1 case $4. It 
will therefore be seen that the hourly rate of earnings in the 
majority of these cases reported is 8| cents; that the workers 
earning $3.50 get almost 10 cents an hour, while the one earn- 
ing $4 per week gets 11 cents an hour. The highest rate 
reported is 12^ cents an hour by a worker who earns $1.50 by 
working twelve hours a week. 

It should be added, before leaving the subject of crocheted 
and knit goods, that there is one firm alone now handling 
crocheted goods which has 11 subcontractors, some of them in 
Boston, some in the outlying towns where the workers are em- 
ployed. In turn this firm sells to the best stores in the city, 

1 This worker received 30 cents per piece. She said she worked two to five hours a day and earned 
$1.80 to $2 per week, but, obviously, eith&r the income per week is estimated too high, or she does 
make one shawl a day, since the lowest wage stated represents the pay for six shawls, or at the 
rate of one per day. We have emphasized the fact that much of this work is done by old ladies 
in order to call attention to the point raised in an earlier part of the report, viz., that in most 
cases the home worker does not attempt to secure pay for time expended or a living wage. 

> The husband in this case earns $14 per week. They take two lodgers from whom they receive 
$5 per week, and they also have an income from real estate. These facts show that this very slight 
addition to the family income from home work must be more for the sake of occupation than 
because of necessity. 
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where these very articles may be seen on sale and for which an 
excellent price is obtained. There will be seen to be a direct 
connection, therefore, between the low wages received and the 
number of hands through which the article must pass before 
reaching the consumer.^ 

Let us turn to the consideration of embroidery. We have 
already seen this to be the industry utilizing home workers in 
which a single firm employs the greatest number of workers, 
and which constitutes a close parallel to these industries' just 
discussed in respect to the employment of country labor. 
Again we have no exact figures for hourly rate, but when we 
know that 25 cents is paid for embroidering a corset cover, 
and that the workers report they can do a half a dozen in two 
weeks, and that they work three to four hours a day, some 
approximation as to rate may be ventured. Another firm pays 
35 cents for a corset cover which it takes three days to em- 
broider. Again it is in part certainly the worker's need for a 
market and a middleman which makes her willing to sell her 
labor at such prices. 

It will be remembered that in the section of this report 
dealing with the earnings from home work attention has been 
called to the fact that these three trades of crocheting, knit 
goods and embroidery are the ones in which the largest number 
of home workers earn the smallest Wages.* 

These side lights on the rate of pay very clearly demonstrate 
why so large a proportion of home workers in these industries 
receive wages too small even to approximate a living wage, and 
also why no higher wages in these industries are possible under 
present conditions. 

We have touched upon the exact hourly rate in connection 
with knit goods. The next largest number of workers who 
report hours per week is in the making of shoe bows, a total of 
45 cases. (See table, pages 85-86.) The highest hourly rate 
earned by the greatest number of workers on shoe ornaments 
is 16f cents, — 12 cases. In one-half of these cases the worker 
spends twelve hours a week and earns $2. Two of the 4 cases 
reported a maximum wage of $3, which of course raises the 

1 Here is an illustratioQ of the neoesBity along all lines for the organization of industrial dis* 
tribution. 

> See Tables XYII and XVIII for actual numbers and absolute wages. 
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Hours and Wages reported by Home Workers on Shoe Ornaments. 



HOXTBS PBB DaT. 



Hours per 
Week. 



Hourly Rate. 



2. . 

4, . 

2, . 

3, . 

4, . 
if . 
4. . 
2, . 
2, . 
2, . 

7, . 
0. . 
2, . 
«. . 

2, . 

3, . 

4, . 

4, . 

5, . 

8, . 
2. . 
2, . 
2. . 

2. . 

3. . 
3, . 

3, . 
8. . 

4. . 
4, . 

3. . 
2, . 

2. . 

4. . 
6-8, 

3, . 
3, . 



12 
24 
14 
18 
24 
24 
24 
12 
12 
12 
42 
64 
10 
30 
10 
18 
24 
24 
30 
50 
12 
12 
12 
12 
18 
18 
18 
18 
24 
24 
18 
10 
10 
24 
40 
18 
18 



10 50 
150 
1 00 
1 25 
200 
200 
200 
1 00 

100to200 
100to200 
400 
500 
100 

800to400 
100to200 
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300 
300 
400 
800 
200 
200 

200 to3 00 
200to300 
300 
300 

300to400 
800to400 
400 
400 

400to500 
200 

200to300 
500to600 
8 00 to 10 00 
400 
400 



I0 04H 
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07H 

07 

08M 

08H 

08H 

08H 

08Htol6H 
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10 

10 to 13H 

10 to20 

IIH 
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20 to 30 
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20 to 25 
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Hour% and Wages reported by Home Workers on Shoe Ornaments. 
— Concluded. 



HOXTBS PBB DaT. 



Hours per 
Week. 



Hourly Rate. 



2, 
4, 
4, 

6. 
2, 
2, 
1. 



12 
24 
24 
80 
80 
10 
14 
9 



$3 00to400 

600 

500 
10 00 
10 00 

800to400 

800 

OOOtoOOO 



$0 25 to33H 
20K 
20K 

30 to 40 
57H 
WHto 100 



hourly rate to 25 cents. In one-third of these cases the weekly 
hours are eighteen and the range of pay between $3 and 
$4, which means an hourly rate of 16f cents to about 22 
cents. 

Two of the remaining cases in the group earning 16f cents 
an hour report twenty-four hours a week with a wage of $4. 
While, therefore, the hours in this group vary from twelve to 
twenty-four hours per week, it is apparent that the weekly wage 
bears a due proportion to the time spent. The next con- 
siderable group is that of the "13 workers in receipt of an 
hourly rate from 7 to 10 cents and a weekly wage in most cases 
of $1 to $2. For 6 of these workers the rate is 8J cents, 
3 report twelve hours of work a week with a wage of $1, and 
3 report twenty-four hours with a wage of $2. Two of the 3 
former cases report a maximum of $2 per week, which thus 
makes a maximum rate of 16| cents. Of the 7 in this group, 
2 receive an hourly rate of about 7 cents and 3 receive 10 
cents; 1 of the last receiving a maximum of about 13^ cents an 
hour and 1 a maximum of 20 cents an hour. It will be noticed 
that one worker spends fifty-four hours a week and receives $5, 
which is at the rate of 9^ cents an hour; another spends forty- 
two hours a week and receives $4 a week, or an hourly rate of 
about 9^ cents, which again emphasizes the great amount of 
time spent and the very small returns. 
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In addition, there is a group of 6 workers who receive an 
hourly rate of 20 cents or 20 cents and a fraction; 2 of these 
receive a maximum of 25 cents and 1 of 30 cents an hour. 
Close to this 20 cent hourly rate there are 2 workers receiving 
22 cents and 1, 25 cents, with a maximum of 33j cents an 
hour, and 2 who receive almost 28 cents an hour. 

On the basis of hourly rate, it is therefore apparent that there 
are three principal groups: first, those earning 16f cents, which 
forms the middle group between those earning, on the one 
hand, 7 to 10 cents, and, on the other, those earning 20 or 20f 
cents. The smallest hourly rate which appears in the industry 
of making shoe bows is 4J cents, representing twelve hours a 
week work, with a total receipt for the week of 50 cents. The 
highest rate is 66f cents to $1 an hour. In each instance only 
1 such case is reported. When the whole 45 cases reported 
are considered, the average hourly rate of earnings in the 
making of shoe bows is found to be 18^ cents. While on 
account of the intermittent character of the home work the 
workers do not receive a total annual income commensurate 
with this hourly rate, it yet points to the fact that in this 
industry better wages are obtainable than in any other of the 
industries in which home workers are to be found. ^ But while 
this is the average hourly rate for the very small number of 
cases reported, it is, on the other hand, true that 25 out of the 
45 workers reporting, or almost 60 per cent., fall in the first 
two groups, or those whose hourly rate is 16f cents and from 
7 to 10 cents, which means that the average hourly rate for 60 
per cent, of the workers reporting is 9J cents, leaving less than 
a third who have an hourly rate of 20 cents and over. 

Scattered examples of reported rate occur in other industries: 
7J cents an hour in athletic goods, or fourteen hours a week, 
with a weekly income of $1; 2 cases of 3 J cents an hour in 
"clothing other than pants," in one of which a total of fifty-five 
hours per week is reported, with an income of $20.^ In the 
same industry is found a case reporting about 15J to 18J 
cents an hour, or thirty-eight hours a week with a weekly 
earning of $6 to $7. Another case, which on the surface seems 
a very large weekly income, is found in the same industry 

1 See discussion on Table XVII., page 73 ff, as to total earningH by home work. 
* Another proof that earnings and nfte tell a different story. 
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where a total of $36 is reporteU as the earnings of two people; 
but together they report a total of ninety-six hours a week, 
which means an hourly rate of 37 cents for both. Although 
this may seem large in comparison with other cases cited, when 
it is reasoned that the time of two people is under consideration, 
the case presents an altered front. 

Even though we have scanty data, it must then be admitted 
that the rates where given bear out the earlier statements as 
to small maximum earnings. They also show a very wide 
variation, both in hours spent and in money returns. It is 
also undeniable that probably a goodly proportion of the 
workers receive under 5 cents an hour even though we admit 
the average hourly rate to be 8 cents, or perhaps between 8 
and 10 cents. 

But a full discussion of the hourly income from home work 
is only possible by experimenting with a fair or average worker. 
This was done in preparation of the "Report on Industrial 
Home Work,'' already cited. This report says, on page 86:^ — 

(c) Hourly Earnings. 
The nimiber of home workers on Wearing Apparel from whom in- 
formation as to hourly earnings was secured was 434. Of this number 
303 reported hourly earnings of less than 10 cents and 173 reported less 
than six cents. There were 112 workers who earned 10 cents or more an 
hour but only 18 of these earned 20 cents and over. The lowest hourly 
earnings were those of the workers on Hosiery and Machine-knit Goods, 
on Men's Coats and Pants, and on Shoes (other than turn shoes) ; about 
one-half of these workers received hourly earnings of less than seven cents. 
Among the workers on Men's Coats and Pants 41.7 per cent earned five 
cents and less, while 21.7 per cent earned 10 cents and over. Work on 
Men's Shirts and Pajamas and Neckwear appeared to be relatively well- 
paid home work. Forty-eight home workers on shoes reported as to their 
hourly earnings. Of this number, 25 were earning five cents and less, 
while 13 were earning 15 cents and over, but only 10 were earning more 
than five cents and less than 15 cents. These returns reflect the division 
of the home shoe workers into two well-marked groups — the makers and 
trinamers of babies' moccasins, who are low-paid "leisure-time workers," 
and the turn shoe workmen, the best paid of all home workers on Wearing 

1 "The hourly fluminga were computed from piece-ratee and the rate of work for individual 
workers. The rate of work was calculated from the length of time required to do a given piece 
of work; that is, it takes the worker 20 minutes to crochet a given medallion, her rate of work is 
three medallions an hour; if she is paid eight cents for a medallion, her hourly flarnings are then 
estimated as 24 cents " (page 50). 
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Apparel. Sixty-three home workers on shoe triminmgs who reported on 
this point included only 21 earning five cents and less, while over one- 
half of them (32) were earning more than five cents and less than 10 cents, 
but only 10 were earning 10 cents or over. 

The fact that only 112, or about one-third of the Wearing Apparel 
workers interviewed, made more than 10 cents an hour is significant. It 
shows that even by working 54 hours a week but few of these home workers 
could make as much as $5.40 a week, and this estimate does not take into 
account possibilities of seasonal or other non-employment. 

The hourly earnings are so well presented in the earlier 
report that the accompanying table is herewith reprinted in 
full. 

Another question involved in the home work problem is that 
of the relations between work done in the homes and that done 
in the factory. 

At the time when the Board of Labor and Industries was 
organized a certain knitting mill had a large part if not all of 
the edging which was used as a finish on its undervests and 
other underwear made outside the factory. The trade-mark of 
the goods advertised hand-crocheted finished vests. As a re- 
sult, there bad been developed an extensive outwork depart- 
ment which covered a very large radius of towns. The plan 
in accordance with which this system was carried out is roughly 
as follows: — 

Upon the drivers, who were paid by the mills for their own 
time, and who were also provided by this factory with the 
wages for those in their district who did home work, rested 
both the collection and distribution of the work, as well as the 
responsibility for the return of the work to the factory in 
^proper condition. The drivers therefore acted as the agents of 
the mills and had in their employ often one hundred or two 
hundred workers, sometimes more. These workers were 
scattered over a very extensive district, including five large 
centers and several small towns at a greater distance from the 
town where the mills are located. In addition to the so-called 
drivers, there appear also to have been people, in many cases 
women, who were regularly denominated agents. The dis- 
tinction between the latter and the former seems to have been 
that the latter lived in a particular place and had a group of 
workers among whom they distributed work, probably turning 
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it over to a driver when it was completed. There then existed 
between the home worker and the factory one and in many 
cases two middlemen. 

It has been said that the drivers were responsible for the 
proper condition of the goods returned to the factory. If the 
goods were soiled or not well done, the amount was, we under- 
stand, deducted from the driver's pay. In turn, it is to be 
presumed, they either withheld entirely, or in part, the worker's 
pay. Several cases of complaint against the drivers for non- 
payment of wages were found in the correspondence by the 
Board's inspectors on this subject. No action seems to have 
been taken because of the ruling that no actual violation of the 
existing law had been submitted by the plaintiffs. The pre- 
ferment of such complaints by the workers, however, at least 
suggests a possibility of unscrupulous dealings with the workers 
pn the part of the drivers, and raises the question as to whether 
in this, as in so many instances, the workers may not have been 
subjected to irregular dealings by the drivers, who found refuge 
in the technicalities of the law. 

It will be seen from the above statement of the system that 
the factory escaped all responsibility for its workers and 
apparently had little knowledge of them. How extensive the 
outwork of the factory was at one time is shown by the radius 
of the towns covered by the home workers, and by references 
in the correspondence, where it is stated that the amount of 
work had been cut from 1,000 dozen or more to 100 dozen.^ 

When the inspectors of the Board began to license these 
home workers they found the complete and extensive system 
described. The factory, however, proved co-operative, and as 
far as possible lists were furnished to the inspectors by the 
drivers.^ Apparently even the drivers, however, did not have 
accurate lists of their workers. We find the employer writing 
as follows: "I am afraid the old board of inspectors didn't look 
after the licenses as you have, and the agents have been pretty 
careless." And what had been the result? Because of dirt, 
mangy animals, unsanitary conditions, etc., the Board's in- 
spector refused to issue licenses to many of those who had been 

1 This statement was made during the period of transference of the outwork to the factory. 
* Or agents. 
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accustomed to perform the home work. Whether it was due 
to the care and responsibility which must of necessity devolve 
upon the factory under a thorough licensing system, or whether 
the discovery was made at this time that machine-made edging 
could be substituted for the hand-made edging, at a less cost 
to the manufacturer, we are unable to state. But it is clear 
that almost immediately upon the establishment of the Board 
of Labor and Industries, with the obligation to license all home 
workers on wearing apparel this factory made preparations to 
transfer its home work to the factory. The reference to the 
reduction from 1,000 dozen to 100 dozen occurs in a letter of 
October 30, 1913. On December 12 the employers write that 
following the first of December they will not have in their 
employ over 100 crocheters, and following the first of January 
not more than 50. In the eariy fall they had also said that 
the work from certain specified towns would be collected by a 
certain time, — "so it [the work] will be narrowed down to a 
few places." On December 1 they write that all home workers 
have by that time been confined to the town in which the mill 
is situated. A few home workers for these mills still hold 
licenses from the Board, but the great majority of the workers 
have been discontinued. The hand-crocheted edging on the 
undervests is supplanted by a machine-made edging manu- 
factured in Pennsylvania, purchased by the factory and stitched 
into the garments in the factory by a special machine, and this 
we understand at a lessening in cost of production to the 
factory. The work still put out by the factory is probably the 
stitched bands. 

In his correspondence, the manufacturer speaks of "the 
extremely difficult task of inspection of home work.'' The 
solution adopted by the factory as described seems to sub- 
stantiate the claim that the introduction of machinery will in 
time solve the problem of home work. 

The side light thus ;thrown upon home work, both from the 
standpoint of the home worker and the factory, is further 
intensified by the following facts gleaned from personal con- 
versation with various inspectors: — 

The difference between the inside rate and the outside rate 
in work on pants is only 1 cent. Nevertheless, to install in the 
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factory the work of production now done by the home workers 
would be much more expensive than the present system of 
home work. It will be remembered that two centers for the 
finishing of pants exist, — one in the North End among the 
Italians and the other in East Boston. One firm which gives 
out a good deal of work has declared that they have con- 
sidered the proposition carefully, and that even though the 
cost to them would be greater than the present system, they 
would be very glad to take all their work into the factory. 
But they are confronted with the difficulty that the workers 
will not come to the factory. One of the undoubted induce- 
ments to the firm is the advantage which they would reap 
could they advertise clothes made wholly under excellent con- 
ditions. From conversation with the workers and the in- 
spectors, it is understood that the making of pants in the 
factory is considered as a "low "trade. Whether this be true 
or not, it is apparent that the difference between the inside 
and the outside rate does not offer sufficient inducement to the 
worker for the loss of the adjustability of time and consequent 
independence, both so dear to every worker in whatever trade. 

Further testimony as to the difference in cost to the manu- 
facturer between inside work and outside work is added by a 
certain shoe firm. This firm possesses a machine for the manu- 
facture of shoe bows, but only one. The firm reported to the 
inspector that with this particular machine they could make a 
greater profit than with the women sewing; but that in the 
general run it was cheaper to have the women do the sewing. 
This employer also emphasized the difficulty of getting the 
workers to come into the factory, which leads at least to the 
suggestion that in the majority of cases this type of worker 
prefers lower wages at home to higher wages in a factory. 
This is undoubtedly due in most cases to the fact emphasized in 
this report, viz., that with the exception of the Italians in the 
North End, and a few people in the tenement districts of 
Haverhill and Worcester, the home workers are people in 
comfortable circumstances turning their leisure to some financial 
account, not from necessity but from choice. 

Many examples could be given to bear out this statement. 
Several licensed home workers are known to possess auto- 
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mobiles in which they go to procure and to return their work. 
One woman especially, in Haverhill, who was in comfortable 
circumstances, is reported to have been told by the employer 
that she was one of their very best workers, and that so long 
as she continued to do shoe bows for 4 cents a dozen, she would 
keep other workers from earning a higher wage. This employer 
is said to have acknowledged that he would be forced to pay 
more if this woman demanded it. Objection to turning over to 
the inspectors the lists of home workers was made by certain 
Lynn firms on the ground that the workers were the wives of 
doctors and lawyers, who would seriously object if they knew 
their wives did home work. Another type of home worker who 
is not in needy circumstances is the South End lodger, whose 
husband has a good business in most cases but whose time 
hangs heavily on her hands. She therefore prefers occupation 
at a low price to leisure without any remuneration. 

And therefore the question of remuneration is not a factor 
receiving due consideration. The facts also point to a con- 
dition which will receive emphasis later, viz., that trades which 
have received the greatest development among home workers 
are unskilled rather than skilled trades. 

What, then, is the attitude of the employer on the point of 
wages, and how indispensable to him is the home worker, 
especially in work on pants? The answer is shown by the 
attempt of employers to secure and retain the licenses of their 
home employees. Obviously this is a resistance on the part 
of the employer to any attempt by the employee to exert the 
power of individual bargaining. What the worker wishes to do 
is to overcome the slack periods of work and the seasonal as- 
pects of the trade, if mp-y be, by availing himself of two or 
more employers.^ What the employer wishes to do is to make 
it impossible for the worker to sell his labor to any other em- 
ployer, and at the same time to be able thus to avail himself 
of the worker's time whenever he may choose, and to any 
extent that may best suit the interest of his business, and also 
to prevent any competition as to wages paid to home workers. 
With the diflSculties of individual bargaining in the regular 
labor market we are all familiar, and with its consequent result 

^ Instances are to be found among the home workers where they have more than one employer 
in the same trade, and where they use more than one trade. 
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in organized labor. That the home worker should experience 
even more severe conditions as to individual bargaining in his 
own isolated sphere of industrial activity is to be expected, but 
it nevertheless constitutes a very real phase of this problem 
from the standpoint of the worker and the employer, as well 
as in the interests of the market. 

That the employers, as well as the workers, have to meet this 
problem is evidenced by the solution known to have been re- 
sorted to in the case of one firm, and there is pretty dear 
evidence that while other firms have not adopted the plan on 
quite such a large scale, they yet practice the principle. 
Reference is made to a certain Boston firm which manufactures 
neckwear. The ordinary business of this firm is the manu- 
facture of the usual neckwear. The period when it does its 
largest business is the Christmas season. The consumer de- 
mands for 25 cents the black velvet ribbons with the tiny 
chiffon flowers in clusters which have been recently familiar, or 
a larger black velvet ribbon tied in a bow knot with wax beads 
or perhaps rosettes sewed on the ends. To meet this demand 
the manufacturer pays the home worker 25 cents a dozen. 
To make a dozen is a matter of several hours, at a minimum. 
The rate paid is therefore evident. In order that they may 
have a group of workers on which to rely for this purely 
seasonal demand, the firm in question resorts to the retention 
of its group of home workers by supplying them with another 
kind of work during the balance of the year, viz., the making 
of aprons. The firm is quoted as having said it made nothing 
from this by-trade, as it were. If this is true, it is pretty clear 
evidence as to its profits from the manufacture of neckwear 
novelties, which have become such a feature of feminine 
Christmas shopping. 

It will be remembered that both the manufacture of aprons, 
and the manufacture of neckwear are among the trades re- 
ceiving the poorest pay. It is clear that the manufacturer's 
profit must be at least satisfactory to himself else he would not 
maintain the subsidiary trade for the sole purpose of supporting 
the seasonal trade. 

Heretofore we have pointed out the low maximum wage- 
earning power of the home worker. We have not touched upon 
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the different prices paid for the same work by different em- 
ployers. One firm, through its subcontractors, handles the 
greatest part of the crocheting now licensed by the Board. 
This firm pays 50 cents for the long shawls, or shawls two and 
one-half yards long and three-quarters of a yard wide. The 
home workers for this firm are distributed, in the main, through 
the outlying regions of Vineyard Haven and Edgartown, where 
it is obvious that country labor is being utilized at a very low 
price. Another firm in Needham Heights pays 65 cents for the 
same sort of shawl, or almost 33 per cent. more. A similar 
difference in rate paid can be shown in regard to shoe bows, 
shields and similar articles. Doubtless country labor is ap- 
pealed to by a lower rate of wages because of opportunity to 
secure ready money in return for time upon which in many 
instances no especial value is set. 
From the preceding discussion it is clear: — 

1. That. when the convenience as well as the financial ends 
of the employer are better served by exchanging the home work 
for the factory work, he will do it. 

2. That advertisement of garments made wholly under 
factory conditions might serve as an inducement to employers 
to, abandon home work in favor of factory work, evea though 
the latter were more expensive. 

3. That, on the whole, outside work is cheaper to the em- 
ployer than is inside work. 

4. That the really needy worker is at a disadvantage, both in 
securing an adequate amount of work and getting a fair price 
for his work, due to the difficulties of individual bargaining, 
both for work and wages. 

5. That what a large group of home workers are selling is 
their leisure versus their labor, to the profit of the manufacturer 
and to the disadvantage both of labor and of the needy home 
worker. 

6. That, on the whole, no great degree of skill is required in 
the different branches of wearing apparel now licensed in 
Massachusetts; hence the employment of the unskilled worker. 

7. That this is not true of crocheting and embroidery, which 
are two of the lowest paid trades, but that the workers in these 
trades are women with native talent versus industrial training. 
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many of them living in farm districts where the ready money, 
even at a low rate, is the inducement which makes them seek 
the work. 

8. That the workers are at a disadvantage in not having 
direct connection with the market, both for labor and con- 
sumption. 

9. That in this system the existence of the subcontractor is 
of importance. It is she who is the middleman and who 
brings the worker into contact with the necessary work. 
Although the tendency of modern production is toward the 
elimination of the middleman, here we see a movement in the 
opposite direction, by which the employer may evade re- 
sponsibility. 

10. That the system of home work as it exists at present, 
whether in the licensed trades grouped under the general head- 
ing of wearing apparel, or in the other equally numerous trades 
not licensed, certainly points toward the utilization by the 
manufacturer of the unorganized country workers as opposed to 
the organized city workers. This at once suggests the question 
which is becoming daily more pressing, viz., the organization of 
the market area, or some solution of the problem of distribution 
of goods which is the keynote of modem production. 

11. That the only trades now open to home workers are 
those in which it pays the employer to continue as a trade in 
the homes the old domestic system rather than to develop the 
factory organization, and that this is largely because of the 
present opportunity for cheap labor in those trades. 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS.^ 

The Extent of the Work op the Department. 
Report, pages 11-17. 

1. Between 6,000 and 7,000 licenses are granted each year. 

2. About 8,000 applications for licenses are received each 
year. 

3. The granting of the licenses requires about 12,000 visits, 
or about 2 for each license (53 per cent, of visits are futile). 

1 Owing to the inclusion of several new cases and a very careful revision of all data, this summary 
of findings varies slightly from that given by this Board in its annual report, although the material, 
especially in its relative significance, is practically unmodified. 
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4. Almost one-half of the visits are unnecessary (44 per cent, 
of those visited between January and June had given wrong 
address, or moved, or were not suflBciently eager for a license to 
be at home when the inspector was to call, or did not desire a 
license). 

5. The proportion of refusals because of disease, poor sani- 
tation, etc., is very small (2 per cent, of the applications in ten 
months). 

6. The number of applicants, September to June, who do not 
really desire a license (831), or are not worthy of one (175), is 
very large (1,006 out of 7,765 applicants, or 13 per cent.). 

7. The number of revocations is small (4.8 per cent, of those 
granted). 

8. The number of revocations, due to reports from the local 
boards of health, is 143 for ten months, or 164 for a year. 

9. The grade of family to which licenses are granted is good 
(grade A, 21 per cent.; grade B, 62 per cent.; grade C, 17 per 
cent.). 

10. The installation of a more strict licensing system in 
February reduced the number of refusals, resulted in a decrease 
from about one-third to one-fifth in the proportion of C grade 
to B grade families, apparently decreased the number of ap- 
plicants, and decreased perceptibly the number of those who did 
not desire work, who were "not at home" to the inspector, or 
who had given the wrong address. 

11. The expense of the system for six months of very careful 
inspection and six months of mere routine granting of licenses 
was $9,240.69, with employment of about 4.2 investigators and 
2.6 clerical and supervisory employees, and incidental expenses. 

12. There is in the State about four times as much home 
work in other industries as in the manufacture of wearing 
apparel. 

13. Many of these industries seem to require regulation 
equally with those now licensed, viz., manufacture of paper 
frills, skewers, paper plates, paper napkins, paper doll outfits, 
rosettes, caps, favors, bandeaux, cards for hairpins, running 
pants, tooth brushes, other brushes, curtains, bed spreads, 
dresser covers, human hair, doilies, towels, table linen, bed 
linen, handkerchiefs, center pieces. 
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Analysis of Material secured in the Process of grant- 
ing Licenses for Home Work on Wearing Apparel. 

I. Location of Home Workers in the State, Period February to 

August, 1914* 
Report, pages 18-21, and map, page 21. 

1. Two thousand four hundred and forty-seven licenses were 
granted in 102 towns in addition to metropolitan Boston. 

2. The workers are concentrated in the metropolitan area, 
its large suburbs and a few large outlying manufacturing 
centers, which also form distributing centers (591, or 24 per 
cent., in metropolitan Boston; 302, or 12 per cent., in larger 
suburbs; 236, or 10 per cent., in the small suburbs; 322 or 13 
per cent., in Haverhill and suburbs; 304, or 12 per cent., in 
Newburyport and suburbs; 138, or 6 per cent., in Lynn and 
suburbs). 

3. A large number of workers are scattered throughout the 
State, mostly in towns, with 1 to 5 workers (1 license in 20 
towns, 2 to 5 licenses in 32 towns, 6 to 10 licenses in 19 towns). 

4. The large majority of towns have 10 or less workers (72 
towns, or 70 per cent., of the 102). 

5. Cities and towns where licenses are granted are grouped 
mostly in the eastern part of the State. There are scattered 
isolated centers, such as Martha's Vineyard and Nantucket, 
dependent on Boston for work and materials, and such as 
Springfield and Worcester. 

The relatively small number of licenses which are found in 
some of the most important manufacturing centers, such as 
Lawrence, Lowell, Fall River and New Bedford. 

II. Location of Industries giving out Home Work. 
Report, pages 21-28. 
1. The industries which manufacture wearing apparel and 
which give out home work to 2,643 workers are 14 in number: 
(1) aprons, (2) athletic goods, (3) crocheting, (4) clothing 
other than pants, (5) embroidery, (6) hosiery, (7) knit goods, 
(8) neckwear, (9) pants, (10) sewing, (11) shoe ornaments, (12) 
taping, (13) sewing on straw, (14) stitching. 
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2. The order of importance, gauged by numbers employed, 
is as follows: — 

Shoe Ornaments: — 

91 finns, 952 workers, 36 towns. 

Center in Newburyport, Haverhill, Lynn and Lowell. 

Maximmn nmnber employed by any one firm, 84. 

Many firms employ 1, 2 or 4 workers. 

128 workers are distributed over 22 towns. 

Pants: — 

60 firms, 334 workers. 

Centers in Boston. 

Small groups employed by many firms in one city. 

Knit Goods: — 

26 firms, 305 workers, 33 towns. 

Scattered throughout eastern and southeastern part of State. 

Maximiun number employed by any one firm, 81. 

Many towns with only 1 or 2 workers. 

In at least 4 cases, 1 firm distributes to 5, 8 or 9 towns. 

Sewing and Crocheting: — 
364 workers. 

Sewing: — 
46 firms, 167 workers, 37 towns. 
Centers in metropolitan district. 
6 firms distribute to at least 8 towns each. 

Crocheting: — 
49 towns. 

Scattered from extreme west to extreme east of the State. 
Largest center is in Salem. 

Other Nine Industries: — 
674 workers. 
Only larsje centers are, for embroidery, which has 176 workers in 

Boston and suburbs alone, and for aprons, where 42 workers are in 

Boston itself. 
Scattered through the State. 



3. Considerable numbers are employed in three industries 
only. 

4. There is no considerable center for these industries, except 
in two instances, but workers are scattered throughout the 
State. 
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5. In most industries a large number of firms have only a few 
workers, perhaps 7 or 8, mostly 2 or 3. 

6. Distribution is arranged from a few urban centers. 

7. Many of the firms distribute to a few workers in a large 
number of towns. 

III. Housing Conditions, 
Report, pages 28-44. 

A. Type of Residence. — 1. Of the 2,379 houses in which 
licenses were granted, 997, or 42 per cent., were tenements; 
1,382, or 58 per cent., were dwellings. 

2. Of the tenements, the majority, or 59 per cent., are in 
metropolitan Boston or Haverhill (27 per cent, are in Boston 
proper, 17 per cent, are in the metropolitan district, 15 per 
cent, are in Haverhill). 

3. In Worcester there is a fairly large proportion of tene- 
ments, 13 per cent, of the total number. 

4. A very small proportion are to be found in other centers 
(2 per cent, to 6 per cent, of the total). 

5. The proportion of tenements to dwellings in Boston, 
Worcester and Haverhill is very large (Boston, 90 per cent, are 
tenements; Worcester, 70 per cent, are tenements; Haverhill, 
54 per cent, are tenements). 

6. The proportion of tenements to dwellings outside of these 
three cities is small. 

•7. But there are, outside of metropolitan Boston, and in cities 
not having strict regulations as to tenement house sanitation^ 
660 tenements where licensed home workers live. 

B. Conditions of Residence. — 1. The cleanliness and general 
conditions of the residences of home workers are graded as good 
or very good, fully one-half being graded as B. 

2. Cleanliness of building of applicant and workroom is also 
good or very good (only 11 per cent, are graded as C). 

3. The majority of houses as a whole are graded as A or B 
(77 per cent, are A or B). 

4. In Boston the majority of houses are graded as C (59 per 
cent.). 

C. Conditions of Living. — 1. About half of the tenements 
taking the 102 towns and metropolitan Boston as a whole have 
five and six rooms (235, or 23 per cent., have five rooms; 220, 
or 22 per cent., have six rooms). 
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2. In the large centers outside of Boston even a larger pro- 
portion are of five or six rooms (Haverhill, 40 per cent, have 
six or more rooms; Newburyport, 47 per cent, have six or 
more rooms; Lowell, 39 per cent, have six or more rooms). 

3. In Boston is a sharp change to the three-roomed tene- 
ment; 70 per cent, have two or three rooms (33 per cent, are 
on the third floor; 20 per cent, are on the fourth floor). 

4. The majority of dwellings throughout the State have six 
or more rooms (in the State, 62 per cent.; in the metropolitan 
district, 50 per cent.; in the large suburbs, 70 per cent.; out- 
lying towns, 78 per cent, or more). 

5. The average family group is made up of 3 to 4 people. 

6. In houses of A grade, the predominating group is of 3 
people and they live in six rooms. In houses of B grade the 
predominating group is of 4 people and they live in six rooms. 
In houses of C grade the predominating group is of 4 people, 
but they live in two rooms, and the number of groups is very 
small, only 30 out of 521 groups. 

7. From the table it is evident that not only is the prevailing 
condition that of one and one-half rooms for one person, but 
the number of cases where an undue number of occupants are 
found is very small. 

8. Thus there is very little overcrowding outside of Boston. 

IV. Conditions of Workrooms. 
Report, pages 44,45. 

1. The work is carried on for the most part in the kitchen or 
dining rooms, the majority being done in the kitchens. 

2. The ventilation and heat of workrooms are reported as- 
being very good or good (ventilation, only 100 out of 2,450, 
C; heat, only 134 out of 2,450, C). 

V. Nativity of Workers. 
Report, pages 45-49. 

1. Twenty-seven countries are represented, outside of the 
United States. 

2. More than one-half of the workers were born in the United 
States (native born, 1,065; foreign born, 891). 
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3. The nationalities, represented in order of numbers, are 
Italians, Canadians, Irish. * 

4. The Italians are found mostly in the making of pants and 
aprons, the Canadians in the making of shoe ornaments, the 
Irish in the making of embroidery. 

5. The largest number of foreign-born workers are to be 
found in the making of pants, the second largest in the making 
of shoe ornaments. 

VI. The Nativity and Age of Members of the Family. 
Report, pages 49-53. 

1. The largest number of mothers and of fathers are twenty- 
five to thirty-five years of age, but almost an equal number are 
thirty-five to forty-five years of age. 

2. More than one-half of the female workers are twenty-five 
to forty-five years of age, almost equally divided between the 
two ten-year periods. 

3. There are a surprisingly large number of workers over 
sixty years of age, about as many as in any five-year group 
before twenty-five or after fifty years of age. 

VII. Responsibility of Mothers in the Family Groups. 
Report, pages 53-63* 

1. In more than three-fourths of the families where home 
work is done the father is living (78 per cent, of the total 2,223 
families). 

2. In practically all these families where the father is living 
he is at work (48 idle). 

3. In practically all the families the mother is doing home 
work or other work. 

4. In 100 cases only the mother is doing both outside work 
and home work. 

5. In 102 of these families only is there an additional male 
wage earner. 

6. The largest group 5n the entire list of families is that in 
which the father is living, is at work, and in which there are 
no children at work, but there are 1 to 4 dependent children. 
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7. Of these families referred to under No. 6 about one-third 
have no dependent children (483 out of 1,410 families, or 34 
per cent.), about one-fifth have 1 or 2 children dependent, 
about one-eighth have 3 children dependent, and less than one- 
tenth, 4. 

8. This group has its income supplemented by boarders in 
about a fifth of the cases. 

9. Of these families where the father is living, 1 child is at 
work in 148 families. Of these families about an equal number 
have 1, 2, 3 and 4 dependent children. 

10. The nimiber of families where there are more children 
at work is small. 

11. The next largest group is where there is no male wage 
earner. 

12. Of this group only about one-fourth (or 91) have de- 
pendent children and no children at work. Of these, 28 take 
boarders. 

13. All other cases are negligible in numbers. 

14. Of the entire 2,223 families, 81 per cent, have no children 
at work; also of these, 41 per cent, have no dependent children 
and 21 per cent, have only 1 dependent child, and only 18 
per cent, have 2 or more children. 

VIII. Eeonomic Status of the Faviiiy. 
Report, pages 63-97. 

1. One-fourth of the families live in houses for which $10 or 
less is paid per month, or less than $120 per year, or the 
lowest scale of rents. 

2. More than one-fourth (27 per cent.) of the families live in 
houses for which they pay $10 to $12 per month, or $120 to 
$144 per year. 

3. About one-fifth live in houses for which they pay $15 to 
$20 per month. 

4. About one-third live in houses for which they pay more 
than $15 per month, or over $180 per year, or above the 
average economic group. 

5. The income from sources other than home work is re- 
ported by the week, and therefore must be estimated as a 
maximum wage-earning power, or an outside figure. 
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6. On this basis, the incomes fall into three well-defined 
groups: (a) Under $312 and not more than $620, 35 per cent.; 
(6) $520 and not more than $780, 25 per cent.; (c) $780 and 
not more than $1,560 or more, 30 per cent. This sum is 
somewhat lower than was reported by the earlier study, where 
17 per cent, had an income of less than $500, and 26 per cent, 
between $500 and $750. 

7. A large majority of the first class supplement their income 
by taking boarders or lodgers (245 out of 362). . 

8. About three-fourths of the fathers are reported as in 
skilled occupations. 

9. The maximum income from home work reported is about 
$5 per week. 

10. The largest group of home workers report $1.50 to $2 
per week (211, or 17 per cent., thus under steady work might 
earn $78 to $104). In the earlier study, based on pay rolls, 
the largest group, 28 per cent., earned under $25 per year. 

11. About 40 per cent, of the workers earn less than $2 per 
week, or a possible $104 per year. But according to the 
earlier study, based on pay rolls, 69 per cent, earned less than 
$100 per year and 86 per cent, secured less than $150 per year. 

12. The hourly rate of earnings for the majority of workers 
is from 7 to 10 cents, a small group reaching as high as 12 to 
16 cents per hour. 

CONCLUSIONS BASED ON FINDINGS OF THE REPORT. 

I. The problem is a large and difficult one. 

1. Over 6,000 licenses were granted each year. 

2. Licenses were granted in 102 cities and towns, in addition 
to those in the metropolitan area, in a period of six months. 

3. Inspection of from 1 to 10 workers must be made in 72 
diflFerent towns. 

4. Inspection must be made for 1 worker Un 20 different 
towns. 

5. Many visits must be made before finding the applicant 
and granting the license, — at least 2 visits to 1 license. 

6. It is difficult to secure from the manufacturer the number, 
names and addresses of the workers. \ 
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7. It is difficult to know whether manufacturers are con- 
ducting home work, and thus to know whether the law is being 
enforced. 

II. The system is expensive. 

1. Under present conditions inspection must be carried on by 
the regular inspecting force. 

2. For effective inspection it would cost $10,000 or mwe a 
year additional. 

3. For the licensing of the entire number of home workers in 
the State at least four times as large a force is needed, or 
$40,000 a year. 

III. The system does not accomplish tie full intent of the 
law. 

1. The visits can permit of no reinspection. 

2. Child labor on industrial home work is forbidden in all 
the homes, and only homes where wearing apparel is manu- 
factured are licensed. 

3. If the community is to be protected from disease, and child 
labor is to be prevented on industrial home work, larger in- 
spection is necessary. 

IV. The system is unnecessarily cumbersome. 

1. Many do not really wish licenses (about one-fourth). 

2. Many applicants are so unbusinesslike that wrong ad- 
dresses are given and more visits are required than should be 
made. 

V. The general conditions of the licensed home in Massa- 
chusetts are good, 77 per cent, being graded as A or B. 

1. The general conditions of the licensed workers are good. 

2. The general conditions of the places where the work is 
done are good. 

3. On the other hand, 17 per cent, of the workers are graded 
as C, and in these cases it is necessary for the inspector con- 
tinually to revisit the home in order to maintain a satisfactory 
standard. Under the present scheme such visits are not suf- 
ficiently frequent. 

VI. The relative number of homes where communicable 
diseases appear during a year is small, but the total is sufficient 
to show necessity for protection. 
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1. One hundred and sixty-two cases for one year for wearing 
apparel, which would amount to at least 684 in all kinds of 
home work if homes not licensed are included. 

2. Cases where the preparation of foods is carried on or the 
manufacture of paper frills, skewers, paper plates, paper nap- 
kins, paper doll outfits, rosettes, caps, favors, tooth brushes, 
curtains, human hair, doilies, table linen, towels, handkerchiefs, 
etc., certainly should be protected, from the point of view of 
communicable diseases. 

VII. The economic significance of industrial home work to 
the family is very small. 

1. The economic status of the family does not show the need 
of the income in a large number of cases, — about two-thirds of 
the families have an income of over $520 and about one-third 
have an income of over $780. 

According to the study on "Industrial Home Work in Massa- 
chusetts" 17 per cent, have less than $500 per year, 26 per cent, 
have an income of from $500 to $750 per year, and 57 per cent, 
have over $750 per year. 

2. About three-fourths of the fathers are reported as in 
skilled occupations. 

3. The families where home work is carried on are families 
where the father is living and at work. A large number of 
these i.e., about one-third, have no dependent children. Only 
about one-fifth have either 1 or 2 dependent children. The chil- 
ren of these families are not usually at work. It is evidently the 
families where the children have not yet reached the wage- 
earning age that take in home work, although the family group 
is not usually a large one. 

4. Only one-sixth of all the families engaged in industrial 
home work have no male wage earner in the family, and of this 
group only about one-fourth have dependent children with no 
children at work to assist. 

5. The families who take in home work are not comprised of 
large family groups, only 38 per cent, having 2 or more children. 

6. The returns from home work, even though needed, are not 
sufficient to be of great importance to the family. 

Two-fifths of the families cannot earn $100 a year from home 
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work, even with steady employment and we know that steady 
employment is impossible from the earlier study by the De- 
partment of Research. 

According to the study on "Industrial Home Work in Massa- 
chusetts," 69 per cent, of the families earn less than $100 a year 
and 86 per cent, of the families earn less than $150 a year. 

VIII. The rate of income paid to workers is very low. Ac- 
cording to the report on "Industrial Home Work in Massa- 
chusetts" 56 per cent, earn less than 8 cents an hour, 20 per 
cent, earn less than 5 cents an hour, 76 per cent, earn less than 
11 cents an hour in these industries. 

1. The charges upon the work carried on in the home which 
fall upon the employee are very large. This is shown by the 
distance of the worker from the source of work, as well as re- 
ports of extra charges for materials and refusals of goods pro- 
duced, etc. 

2. The seasonal and variable character of the work given out 
is very great. The family is unable to depend upon regular 
work or a regular income, even for specific seasons. 

IX. The economic significance to the employer is very small. 

1. The area to which the employer must appeal in order to 
secure workers is very large, often one firm distributing to a 
large number of towns in many of the industries, and one em- 
ployer having only one worker in a number of different towns. 

2. The actual number of people employed by the different 
employers is very small, showing that the employment of 
workers in the factory would be possible, especially if the work 
were distributed over a long period of time. 

X. On the whole, the extent and dispersion of home work in 
the State of Massachusetts forms a possibility, if not regulated, 
for sweated industries, not only in the congested districts but in 
every section of the State. The exclusion of certain types of 
industries from such States as New York opens up the possi- 
bility of an increase in those undesirable industries within the 
State of Massachusetts. 

1. The sanitary conditions of licensed home workers are not 
bad at present. 

2. Inspection without doubt has raised the type of home 
where home work is sought or to which manufacturers give out 
home work. 
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3. The wage conditions are very bad. There is without 
doubt a great deal of overtime work by mothers. 

4. There are without doubt many eases of unsatisfactory con- 
ditions of work, sufficient to raise the question of the danger of 
unregulated home work, although these would of course not 
appear in licensed or inspected homes, such as form the basis of 
this report. 

XI. Finally, the data present an argument either for total 
prohibition of home work, or for licensing or inspection of all 
home workers. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

As a result of the above study and a summary of the con- 
clusions, the board adopted the following recommendations: — 

1. There are but two solutions, total prohibition or total 
licensing. 

2. Total licensing is impossible. 

3. Total prohibition should be the goal for which we should 
work, and no steps should be taken which lead in any other 
direction. 

4. At present such a measure would be unwise, as too drastic, 
and might be unconstitutional. 

5. Therefore it would be best to prohibit manufacturing and 
mercantile establishments from giving out home work when it 
involves work on children's clothing, dolls and doll outfits, toys 
and games (all things which have to do with children), foods 
and all things which have to do with foods (paper frills, skewers, 
etc.), table linen, handkerchiefs, etc. 

6. That an appropriation of at least $10,000 should be made 
to carry out the laws in re home work effectively, Le., enforce 
laws on wearing apparel, child labor, and above prohibition. 

7. That every manufacturing and mercantile establishment 
giving out home work should be required to send a list of such 
employees to the Board of Labor and Industries each month, in 
order to enable the Board to enforce the laws. 

On March 17, Mr. George D. Chamberlain, on behalf of the 
State Board of Labor and Industries, entered the accompanying 
bill. House, No. 1882, before the Legislature. 
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LEGISLATION PROPOSED. 

An Act to providb for regulating Industrial Work done in Tene- 
ments AND Dwelling Houses. 

Be it enacted, etc,, as follows: 

Section 1. Every person operating a manufacturing establishment, 
and every person acting as a contractor or subcontractor for a manu- 
facturing establishment, who, whether by himself or through agents, 
servants or foremen, contracts for the manufacturing, altering, repairing 
or finishing of any articles in a tenement or dwelling house, or gives out 
material from which any such articles are, in whole or in part, to be man- 
ufactured, altered, repaired or finished, in a tenement or dwelling house, 
shall keep a register plainly written in English containing the names and 
addresses of the persons to whom such articles or materials are given to 
be so manufactured, altered, repaired or finished, or with whom he has 
contracted to do the same, and stating the kind of articles or materials 
given to each person; and shall issue with all such articles or materials 
a label bearing the name and place of business of such factory written 
or printed legibly in English. The register shall be subject to inspection 
by the State board of labor and industries, or by any of its inspectors or 
agents, and a copy thereof shall be forwarded once a month tp said board, 
as well as such other information as it may require. The label men- 
tioned in this section shall be exhibited on the demand of said board, its 
inspectors or agents, at any time while said articles or materials remain 
in the tenement or dwelling house. 

Section 2. No person operating a manufacturing establishment, 
or acting as an agent, contractor or subcontractor therefor, shall con- 
tract for or give out to be manufactured, altered, repaired or finished in 
a tenement or dwelling house articles of food or paper frills, napkins, 
plates, bonbons or skewers which are to be used in connection with food, 
or any other articles which are to be used in connection with food, or table 
linen or handkerchiefs or toothbrushes, or dolls or articles of dolls' clothing, 
or toys, or games, or articles of children's or infants' wearing apparel, or 
materials from which any of the above-mentioned articles, or any part of 
them, are to be manufactured. 

Section 3. The term "wearing apparel", as used in this act, and in 
sections one hundred and six, one hundred and seven and one hundred 
and eight of chapter five hundred and fourteen of the acts of the year 
nineteen hundred and nine, shall be held to include all articles, or parts 
of articles, or ornaments, to be worn, made in whole or in part of paper, 
of straw, of textiles or of leather. Whoever violates any provision of 
the two preceding sections shall be punished by a fine of not less than 
fifty nor more than five hundred dollars. 

Section 4. For the purpose of enforcing the provisions of sections 
one hundred and six to one hundred and eleven, inclusive, of chapter 
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five hundred and fourteen of the acts of the year nineteen hundred and 
nine, and for the purpose of enforcing the provisions of this act and other 
related acts, the State board of labor and industries shall have power to 
appoint and remove, in conformity with the provisions of section eight 
of chapter seven hundred and twenty-six of the acts of the year nine- 
teen hundred and twelve, as amended by section eight of chapter eight 
hundred and thirteen of the acts of the year nineteen hundred and thir- 
teen, six inspectors in addition to the number therein provided. 

Section 5. For the purposes of this act the State board of labor and 
industries may expend, annually, out of the treasury of the common- 
wealth, a simi not to exceed ten thousand dollars. 
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Appendix I. 



Complete List op Cities and Towns, graded according to Number 
OF Licenses for Home Work granted in Each by the State 
Board of Labor and Industries from September, 1913, to De- 
cember, 1914. 

Based on office file of ** Street Cards." 





Number 

of 
Workers. 


Totals. 


Crrxss and Towns. 


Number 

of 
Workecs. 


Totals. 


1. Boston. 


821 


1,754 


5. Cambridge, 


240 


312 


East Boston, . 


258 




Cambridgeport, 


5 




Roxbury, 


252 




East Cambridge, . 


30 




West Roxbury, 


11 




North Cambridge, . 


37 




South Boston, 


110 




6. Woburn, . 


233 


254 


Jamaica Plain, 


79 




Burlington, 






Roslindale, 


55 




Montvale, 






Dorchester, 




37 




7. Maiden, . 


195 


210 


Mattapan, 




31 




linden, . 






Hyde Park, 




25 




Maplewood. •. 






Brighton, 




18 




8. Lynn, .... 




206 


Allston, . 




17 




9. Lynnfield, . 




3 


Neponset, 




17 




10. Chelsea, . 


. 


144 


Orient Heights 








11. LoweU, 


142 


144 










t Belvidere, 






FOTeet Hills, 








Wameset, 






Readville, 








12. Amesbury, . 


. 


143 


Faneuil, . 




3 




13. Framingham, 




128 


2. Haverhill, . 




1,037 


1,282 


14. Needham, . 


19 


108 


Ayer Village, 




8 






89 




Rock Village, 




12 






. 


107 


Bradford, 




215 




16. Everett, . 


. 


95 


Nickebville, 




1 




17. Wakefield, . 


81 


91 


Ward Hill, 




9 




Greenwood, 


10 




3. Somerville, . 






371 


18. Melrose, . 


54 


79 


4. Worcester, . 






361 


iiehroee Highlands, . 


25 
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Complete List of Cities and Towns, graded according to Number 
OP Licenses, etc. — Continued. 



Cmaa and Towns. 


Number 

of 
Workers. 


Totals. 


Cities and Towns. 


Number 

of 
Workers. 


Totals. 


19. Stoneham, . 




78 


40. Winthrop. . 


, 


26 


20. Salem. 




77 


41. Manchester, 


. 


26 


21. Groveland, 




77 


42. Gk>uoester, 


. 


24 


22. Georgetown, 




70 


43. Tisbury, . 




23 


23. Newton, 


34 


68 


Lambert's Cove, 






Auburndale, . 


2 




Vineyard Haven, . 


15 




Newton Upper Falk, 


31 




44. Peabody, . . . 


. 


21 


WAban, . 


1 




45. Salisbury, . 






20 


24. ReafUng, . 


63 


65 


Ring's Island. 








North Reading, 


2 




Salisbury Plain 


s, . 






25. Beverly. . 


64 


65 


46. Dedham, . 






18 


Beverly Farms, 


1 




47. Hingham, . 




. . 


18 


26. Quincy, 


14 


62 


48. Braintree. . 






16 


Atlantic, . 


11 




East Braintree, 








Hough's Neck, 


3 




South Braintre 


e, . 






Norfolk Downs, 


2 




49. Norwood, . 




. 


15 


Squantum, 


1 




50. MUton. 






• 14 


Wollaston, 


31 




51. Belmont. . 






14 


27. Winchester, 




52 


Waverley, 








28. Merrimao, . 


44 


51 


62. Lawrence. . 




. 


12 


Merrimacport, 


7 




53. Foxborough, 




. 


11 


29. Revere, 


32 


49 


54. Newbury, . 






11 


Beachmont, . 


17 




Byfield. . 








30. West Newbury, . 


. 


42 


55. Brockton, . 






10 


31. Watertown, 


. 


39 


Campello 








32. Saugus, 


18 


35 


56. Marblehead, 






9 


Cliftondale, . 


17 




Clifton, . 








33. Medford, . 


26 


34 


57. Holbrook, . 






9 


Medford Hillside, . 


8 




Brookville, 








34. Waltham. . 


. 


32 


58. Danvers, . 




. 


8 


85. Arlington, . 


21 


31 


59. Medway. . 






8 


ArUngton Heights. . 


10 




60. Methuen, . 






8 


36. Edgartown, 


. 


30 


61. Wilmington, 






8 


37. Weymouth, 


. . 


30 


62. Chelmsford, 






7 


38. Brookline, . 


. 


28 


Chelmsford Center,. 






39. Springfield, 




28 


63. Chioopee, . 


• • 


7 
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Complete List of Cities and Towns, graded according to Number 
OP Licenses, etc. — Concluded, 



Cznss AND Towns. 



64. Franklin, 

65. Soituate, 

66. Randolph, 

67. Holyoke, 

68. Natick, 

69. Oxford. 

70. Pittsfield, 

71. Wenham, 

72. Andover, 

73. Easton, 

74. Boylston, 

West Boylston, 

75. Nantucket, 

76. Stoughton, . 

77. Walpole, . 

78. Whitman, . 

79. SwampBGOtt, 

80. Millbury. . 

81. Middleton, . 

82. Lexington, . 

83. Concord, 

Concord Junction, 

84. Chappaquiddick,^ 

85. Billerica, . 

86. Avon, . 

87. Canton, 

Springdale, 

88. Draout, 

89. Grafton, . 

Fisherville, 

90. Ipswich, 

91. Marahfield, . 

92. Nahant, . 
Qiand total. 



Number 

of 
Workers, 



Totals. 



Crrnis and Towns. 



Number 

of 
Workers. 



94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 



Rowley, 

East Brookfield, 

Egypt, 

Essex, . 

Groton, 

Hamilton, 

Hanover, 

Holden, 

Holliston, 

Hull, . 

Leicester, 

Mansfield, 

Marlborough, 

Milwood, . 

New Bedford, 

North Lakeville, 

Abington, . 

Bedford, . 

Blackstone, 

Boxford, 

Charlton, . 

Chilmark, . 

CHnton, 

Oak Bluffs, 

Plymouth, . 

Sandwich, . 

Sharon, 

Shrewsbury, 

Spencer, 

Sutton, 

Topsfield, . 

West Acton, 

Westwood, . 



Totals. 



7,313 



1 See note on map. 
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Appendix II. 



List op Cities and Towns, showing Number op Licenses for Home 
Work granted in Each by the State Board op Labor and In- 
dustries, February, 1914, to August, 1914, so grouped as to 

REVEAL THE CENTERS POR HoME WORK. 

Based on Schedules obtained February, 1914, to August, 1914. 



CrriBS AND Towns. 


Licenses 
granted. 


Totals. 


Crrzxs and Towns. 


Lioenses 
granted. 


Totals. 


Metropolitan Boston, 




591 


Large suburbs — Con. 






Boston, .... 


290 




Newton, .... 


34 




Allston, . . 






4 




Chelsea, . . . 




16 




Brighton, 






1 




Small suburbs, . 






236 


Charlestown, 






7 




Arlington, 




4 










68 




Belmont, 




4 




East Boston, 






63 




Braintree, 




3 




Forest Hills, 






2 




Brookline, 




6 




Hyde Park. 






10 




Dedham, 




5 




Jamaica Plain, 






88 




Framingham, . 




26 




Mattapan, 






5 




Hingham, 




15 




Neponset, 






1 




Hull, 




1 




Roelindale, 






8 




MUton, . . 




3 




Roxbury, 






71 




Natick, . . , 




2 




South Boston, 






23 




Needham, 




64 




Large suburbs. 








302 


Norwood, 




10 




Cambridge, 






76 




Quincy (including 

laston). 
Randolph, . 


Wol- 


5 




Bfalden, . 






23 






2 




Everett, . 






35 




Reading, 




25 




Medford, 






25 




Sdtuate, . 




6 




Mehroee, . 






1 




Stoneham, 




8 




Somerville, 






42 




Wakefield, 




6 




Waltham, 




. 


10 




Watertown, . 




9 




Wobum, . 




• • 


40 




Wejrmouth, 




11 
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List of Cities And Towns showing Number of Licenses, etc. — 

Continued. 



Cetibs and Towns. 


Licenses 
granted. 


Totals. 




Licenses 
granted. 


Totds. 


Small suburbs — Con, 
Wilmington, . 


8 




Lowell and contributing 
suburbs — Con. 
Andover, 






Winchester, . 


13 




Billerica, . . 






Haverhill and oontributing 
suburbs. 
HaverhiU, 




322 


Chelmsford, . 






255 




Dracut, .... 






Bradford. 


51 




Lawrence, 






Groveland, . 


16 




Methuen, 






uting suburbs. 


86 


304 


suburbs. 
Brockton, 




38 


Amesbury, 


104 




Avon, .... 






Byfield, . 




10 




Canton, .... 






Georgetown, 




66 




Easton, .... 






Merrimao, 




14 




Foxborough. . 


11 




Rowley, 




2 




Holbrook, 






Salisbury, 




10 




Mansfield, . . . 






West Newbury, 


12 




Stoughton, 






Salem and contributing 
suburbs. 
Salem, .... 


50 


147 


Walpole 

Whitman, 






Beverly, . 




45 




Worcester and contributing 
suburbs. 
Worcester, 




185 


Danvers, 




2 




183 




Gloucester, 




6 




Brookfield, . . . 






Hamilton, 


. 


2 




Clinton, 






Ipswich, . 

Manchester, 

• 




2 
27 




Springfield and contributing 
suburbs. 
Springfield, . . . 


19 


25 


Marblehead, 




2 




Chicopee, 






Peabody, 




7 




Holyoke, 










4 




New Bedford and contrib- 
uting suburbs. 
New Bedford, 




2 


Lynn and contributing 
suburbs. 
Jjymx (including Swamp- 

scott). 
Nahant, .... 




138 


1 




98 




Lakeville, 






1 




Tisbury and contributing 
suburbs. 
Tisbury (including Vme- 
yard Haven and Oak 
Bluffs. 

bert's Cove. 
Chilmark, 

Edgartown, . 

Nantucket, . 




68 


Revere, .... 
Saugus (including Clifton- 
Lowell and contributing 
suburbs. 
Lowell 

Acton, .... 


7 
25 

7 

54 

1 


73 


25 

30 

4 
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List op Citibs and Towns showing Number of Licenses, etc. — 

Concluded, 



Cims AND Towns. 


(ranted. 


Totals. 


Cims AND Towns. 


granted. 


Totals. 


Sngle scattered towns, 

Bedford 

Franklin. 

Medway, . . . 




21 


Single scattered towns — Con. 

Oxford, .... 

Pittsfield, . . . 

Plymouth, 

Total, .... 


2 
6 

1 




Middleton, . 
Mflwood 




2,447 









Nots. — Diffwenoes between Appendix n. and Appendix III. are accounted for by the fact 
that a license may be granted to an individual and there be no record as to the character of the 
dwelling; also licenses are frequently withdrawn and renewed, and consequently may be entered 
as new licenses, or families may move, and the new inspection be entered under the old license. 
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Appendix III 



List of Cities and Towns showing Number op Tenements and Dwell- 
iNQs IN Each Location where Licenses have been granted.^ 

Based on Schedules obtained February, 1914, to August, 1914. 









A. 


Metropolitan Boston. 










Mbtbopolitan Boston. 


Tene- 
ments. 


DweU- 
ings. 


Mbtbopolitan Boston. 


Tene- 
ments. 


Dwell- 
ings. 


Boston, 
Allston, . 
Ashmont, . 
Brighton, . 
Charlestown, 
Dorchester, 
East Boston, 
Faneuil, 






265 

4 

1 

5 

30 

48 

1 
3 


31 

4 

2 
2 
38 
17 

1 
7 


Jamaica Plain, 

Neponset, . 
Orient Heights, 
Readville, . 
Roslindale, 
Rozbury, . 
South Boston, 
Totol, . 






1« 
2 

4 
41 
17 


12 
3 
3 

5 
29 


Forest Hills, 
Hyde Park, 


437 


160 



1 See note 1, Table I., page 31; also see note. Appendix n., page 1 



B. 


Citiea and Ton 


ms Other than Metropolitan Boston. 




Crraa and Towns. 


Tene- 
ments. 


Dwell- 
ings. 




Tene- 
ments. 


DweU- 
ings. 


1. Acton, 

2. Amesbury, 

3. Andover, 

4. Arlington, 

5. Avon, . 

6. Bedfbrd, 

7. Belmont, 

8. Beverly, 

9. Billerica, 

10. Bradford, 

11. Braintree, 






37 

1 

1 
5 

10 


1 

68 
5 
4 

1 
1 
3 

39 
1 

34 
3 


12. Brockton, . . . 

13. Brookfield, . 

14. Brookline, . 
16. Byfield, . 

16. Cambridge, 

17. Canton, 

18. Chappaquiddick, 

19. Chehnsford, 

20. Chelsea, . 

21. Chioopee, . 

22. Chihnark, . 


1 
5 
38 

8 
2 


8 
1 
1 

12 
38 
2 
3 
3 
9 
1 
1 
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List op Cities and Towns showing Number op Tenements and Dwell- 
ings, ETC. — Continued. 

B, Cities and Tavms Other than Metropolitan Boston — Continued. 



CiTZBS AND Towns. 


Tene- 
ments. 


Dwell- 
ings. 


Cims AND Towns. 


Tene- 
ments. 


Dwell- 
ings. 


23. Cliftondftle, 


1 


9 


59. Middleton, . 


- 


1 


24. Clinton, . 




- 


1 


60. MUton, 




- 


8 


26. Danvera, . 




- 


2 


61. MUwood, . 




- 


1 


26. Dedham, . 




- 


5 


62. Nahant, . 




- 


2 


27. Easton, South, 




- 


4 


63. Nantucket, 




8 


1 


28. Edgartown, 




11 


16 


64. Natick, 




- 


2 


29. EvereU, . 




7 


26 


65. Needham, . 




8 


60 


80. Fozborough, 




- 


11 


66. New Bedford. 




- 


1 


81. Framingham, 




7 


17 


67. Newburjrport, 




19 


78 


32. Franklin, . 




- 


1 


68. Newton, 




2 


81 


88. Georgetown, 




2 


64 


69. Norwood, 






8 


8 


84. Gloucester, 




1 


5 


70. Oak Bluffs, 






- 


1 


85. Groveland, 




4 


12 


71. Oxford, 






- 


2 


36. Hamilton, South 




- 


2 


72. Peabody, 






- 


7 


87. Haverhill, . 




140 


120 


73. Pittsfield. 






3 


2 


88. Hingham, . 




- 


15 


74. Plymouth, 






- 


1 


8». Holbrook, . 




- 


8 


75. Quincy, 






- 


2 


40. Holyoke, . 




6 


- 


76. Randolph, 






- 


2 


41. Hull, . . 




- 


1 


77. Reading, 






7 


18 


42. Ipswich, . 




- 


2 


78. Revere, 






1 


6 


48. Lakeville, . 




- 


1 


79. Rowley, 






- 


2 


44. Lambert's Cove, 




- 


4 


80. Salem, 






11 


86 


46. Lawrence, . 




8 


4 


81. Salisbury, 






1 


9 


46. Linden, . 




- 


1 


82. Saugus, 






1 


7 


47. LoweU, 




15 


39 


83. Soituate. 






- 


6 


48. Lynn, . 




19 


78 


84. Somerville, 




11 


82 


49. Maiden, . 




2 


18 


85. Springfield, 




11 


9 


60. Manchester, 




2 


22 






2 


5 


51. Mansfield. . 




- 


1 


87. Stoughton, . 




- 


.2 


52. Maplewood, 




- 


2 


88. Tisbury, . 




- 


8 


58. Marblehead, 




- 


8 


89. Vineyard Haven 




4 


11 


54. Medford, . 




4 


21 


90. Wakefield. . 




4 


2 


55. Medway, . 




1 


8 


91. Walpole. . 




- 


4 


56. Mehrose, . 




- 


1 


92. Waltham, . 




2 


8 


57. Merrimac, . 




4 


10 


93. Watertown. 




1 


8 


58. Methuen, . 




- 


1 


94. Wenham, . 




- 


4 
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List of Cities and Towns showing Number op Tenements and Dwell- 
ings, ETC. — Concluded, 

B, CUie8 and Towns Other than Metropolitan Boston — Concluded. 



Cims AND Towns. 


Tene- 
ments. 


DweU- 
ings. 


Cims AND Towns. 


Tene- 
ments. 


Dwell- 

ings. 


»6. Weymouth, 
96. Whitaian, . 
07. Wilmington, 


2 


11 


100. Wobnrn. . 

101. Wollaston, . 

102. Worcester, . 

Total 


3 
124 


85 
2 

68 


98. Wmcheeter. 

99. Wmthrop, . 


555 


1,272 



Dwellings, 
Tenements, . 

Total cases reported. 



1,432 

992 

2,424 
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Appendix IV. 



List op Cities and Towns in which only One License for Home 
Work has been granted. 

Based on sohedules obtained February, 1914, to August, 1014. 



Cnxas AND Towns. 



Tene- 
ments. 



Dwell- 
ings. 



CiTiBS AND Towns. 



Tene- 
ments. 



Dwells 
ings* 



Acton, 

Avon, 

Bedford, 

Billerioa, 

Brookfield, 

Chilmark, 

Clinton, 

Franklin, 

Hull, 

Lakeville, 



linden, 
Mansfield, . 
Melrose, 
Methuen, . 
Middleton, 
Milwood, . 
New Bedford, 
Oak Bluffs, 
Pljrmouth, . 
Whitman, . 
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Appendix V. 



List of Cities and Towns in which Two to Five Licenses have 

been granted. 

Based on sohedules obtained February, 1914, to Augnat, 1914. 



CxTiBS AND Towns. 


Tene- 
ments. 


Dwell- 
ings. 


Cities and Towns. 


Ten»* 
ments. 


DweU- 
ings. 


Andover, .... 


- 


5 


Marblehead, 


- 


3 


Arlington, . 




1 


4 


Mattapan, . 






2 


3 


Belmont, . 




1 


3 


MUton, 






- 


3 


Braintree, . 




- 


3 


Nahant, . 






- 


2 


Brighton, . 




1 


2 


Nantucket, 






3 


1 


Canton, 




- 


2 


Natick, . 






- 


2 


Chappaquiddiok, 




- 


3 


Neponset, . 






- 


3 


Chelmsford, 




- 


3 


Oxford, 






- 


2 


Chioopee, . 




2 


1 


Pittsfield. . 






3 


2 


Danvers, . 




- 


2 


Quinoy, 






- 


2 


Dedham, . 




- 


6 


Randolph, . 






- 


2 


Easton, South, . 




- 


4 


Rowley, . 






- 


2 


Forest Hills, 




1 


1 


Stoughton, 






- 


2 


Hamilton, South, 




- 


2 


Tisbury, . 






- 


3 


Holbrook, . 




- 


3 


Walpole, . 






- 


4 


Ipswich, . 




- 


2 








- 


4 


Lambert's Cove, 




- 


4 


Wollaston, . 






- 


2 


Maplewood, 




- 


2 
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Appendix VI. 



List of Cities and Towns in which Six to Ten Licenses have been 

GRANTED. 
Based on schedules obtained February, 1914, to August, 1014. 



Cinas AND Towiis. 


Tene- 
ments. 


DweU- 
ings. 


CimS AND TOWNB. 


Tene- 
ments. 


Dwell- 
ings. 


Allston, . 
Brockton, . 
Brookline, . 
Charlestown, 
Cliftondale, 
Gloucester, 
Holyoke, . 
Hyde Park, 
Lawrence, . 
Kedway, . 
Peabody. . 
Revere, 






4 
1 
6 
5 
1 
1 
« 
3 
8 
1 

1 


4 
8 
1 
2 
9 
5 

7 
4 
8 
7 
6 


Roslindale, 

Salisbury, 

Saugus, 

Soituate, 

Stoneham, 

.Wakefield, 

Waltham, 

Watertown, 

Weymouth, 

Wilmington 

Winthrop, 








4 
1 
1 

2 

4 
2 

1 
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Appendix VIII 



Schedule of Industries showing Localities where Home Workers 

ARE EMPLOYED BY SPECIFIED EMPLOYERS (GIVEN BY NuMBER) 

together with the number of home workers employed in 
Each Town. 

Based on the xeports of the Inspeoton. 



Industrt and Numbbr 
or Firms. 



Claatifioation 

of Employen by 

Number. 



Towns in 

which Workers are 

employed. 



Number of 

Home Workers 

employed in 

Each Town by 

Each Employer. 



Aprons, 15 firms. 



Number 18, 



Number 21, 
Number 35, 
Number 38, 

Number 54, 
Number 57, 
Number 70, 
Number 93, 



Number 116, 
Number 118, 
Number 145, 



Boston, 

Chelsea, 

Dedham, 

East Boston, 

Ljmn, . 

Maiden, 

Medford, 

Quinoy, 

Reading, 

Somerville, 

Somerville, 

Everett, 

Jamaica Plain, 

Newton, 

Somerville, 

Boston, 

Boston, 

Boston, 

Everett, 

Maiden, 

Newton, 

Boston, 

Boston, 

Cambridge, 

Dedham, 

Everett, 
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Schedule of Industeies, etc. — Continued. 



Industry and Numbbr 
OF Firms. 


Classification 
of Emplovers by 


Towns in 

which Workers are 

employed. 


Niimberof 

Home Workers 

employed in 

Each Town by 

Each Employer. 


Aprons,. 15 firms — Con. 










Number 145 — Con. 

Number 151, 
Number A94. . 
Number B6, 
Number C48, . 


Milton. 
Somerville, . 
Cambridge, 
Cambridge, 
Worcester, . 
Salisbury, . 






AthletiolGoods, 5 firms, . 








18 




Number 38. 

Number 62, 
Number 70, 

Number 176, 
Number A 70, 


• • 


Jamaica Plain, 
Newton, . 
SomerviUe, . 
Chelsea, 
Jamaica Plain, 
Rozbury, . 
Somerville. . 
Boston, 






Crocheting, 37 firms. 






. . . 




207 




Number 0, 
Number 7, 

Number 20, 
Number 41, 

Number 47, 
Number 62, 

Number 53, 

Number 57, 
Number 79, 




Salem, 

Worcester, . 
Salem, 
Needham, . 
Norwood,. . 
Boston, 
Cambridge, 
Somerville, . 
Boston, 
Cambridge, 
Chelsea, . 
Cambridge, 
Hull, . 
Weymouth, 
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Schedule op Industries, etc. — CorUinved. 



Industry and Nuiibbb 
OF Firms. 



Classification 

of Employers by 

Number. 



Towns in 

which Workers are 

employed. 



Number of 

K>me Workers 

employed in 

Each Town by 

Each Employer. 



Crocheting, 37 firms — Con, 



Number 94, 



Number 96, 
Number 99, 



Number 108. 

Number 110, 
Number 114, 
Number 120, 



Number 128, 



Number 132, 
Number 133, 



Boston, 

Fozborough, 

Cambridge, 

Chelsea, 

Everett. 

Somerville, 

Beverly, 

L3mn, . 

Norwood, 

Salem, 

Waltham, 

Manch ester. 

Salem, 

Needham, 

Framingham, 

Acton, 

Beverly, 

Boston, 

Braintree, 

BEingham. 

Jamaica Plain, 

Reading, 

Rozbury, 

Boston, 

Dorchester, 

Newton, 

Whitman, 

Roxbury, 

Cambridge, 

Dorchester, 

Mansfield, . 

Mattapan, . 

Milton. 

Wobum, 
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Schedule of Industries, 


ETC. — Continued. 




iNDVtTBT AND NUMBBR 
' OF FiBMS. 


ClMBification 
of Employers by 


Towns in 

whieh Workers are 

employed. 


Number of 

Home Workers 

employed in 

Each Town by 


Crooheting, 87 fimw— Con, 










Number 135, 


Manehester, 


1 






Marblehead. 




2 






Middleton, . 










Peabody. . 










Salem, 




23 




Number 137, 


Winthiop. . 








Number 142. 


East Boston, 
Hyde Park, 








Number 143, 


Boston, 








Number 145, 


Everett, 








Number 14«. 


Boston. 
Cambridge, 
Dorchester, 
Medford, . 
ReadviUe, . 








Number 149, 


Wobum, 








Number 185. 


Salem, 






\ 


Number 180, 


Manchester, 








Number A121, . 


Sdtuate, . 








Number A138, . 


Manchester, 








Number B3, 


Worcester, . 








Number B7, 


East Biookfield. 




14 




Number Bl«, . 










Number Cl, 


Easton, 








Number F8, 


Springfield. 








Number H2, 


Pittsfield, . 








Number 01. 


Brockton, . 
Canton, 
Easton, 
Holbrook, . 

Stoughton, . 




2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
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Schedule of Industries, 


ETC. — Continued, 




Indubtbt and Nitmbbr 

OF FiBMB. 


Classification 

of Emplovers by 

Number. 


Towns in 

which Workers are 

employed. 


Number of 

Home Workers 

employed in 

Each Town by 

Each Employer. 


Clothing other than Pants, 
39 firms, .... 








126 




Number 9 , 


Arlington, . 
Cambridge, 
Medford, . 
Roxbury, . 








Number 13, 


East Boston, 
Dorchester, 








Number 21, 


Arlington, . 
Somorville, . 




2 
3 




Number 28, 


Cambridge, 
Medford. . 
Salem, 
^uth Boston, 




2 
2 
3 
2 




Number 31, 


Medway, . 








Number 48. 


Medford, . 








Number 62. 


Boston, 








Numbers?, 


Cambridge, 
Roxbury, 








Number 63, 


East Boston, 








Number M, 


East Boston, 








Number 70, 


Chelsea, . 








Number 71, 


Dorchester, 
Everett. 








Number 78, 


Maiden, . 








Number 79, 


Brookline, . . 
Dorchester, 
HaverhiU. . 








Number 80, . . . 


ArUngton, . 








Number 81, 


Norwood, . 
Roxbury, . 








Number 83, 


Dorchester, 








Number 89, 


Boston, 
Cambridge, 








Number 91. 


East Boston, 
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Schedule op Industries, 


ETC. — Continued. 




iNDUaTRT AND NlTMBSB 
OF FiBMS. 


Classification 
of Employers by 


Towns in 

which Workers are 

employed. 


Number of 

Home Workers 

employed in 

Each Ibwn by 

Each Employer. 


Clothins Other than Pants, 
30 firms — Con. 










Number 92, 


Dorchester, 


1 




Number 94, 


Allston, 
Boston, 
Cambridge. 
Dorchester, 
East Boston, 
Maiden, . 
Roxbury. . 
SomerviUe, . 




1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 




Number 97, 


Medford. . 




1 




Number 98, 


Boston, 




2 




Number 99, 


Cambridge, 
Norwood, . 
Walpole. . 




1 
5 
1 




Number 108, 


Cambridge, 




1 




Number 126. 


Boston, 
Cambridge, 
Hyde Park, 
Winchester, 




1 
1 
1 
1 




Number 127, 


Roxbury, 




1 




Number 128, 


Allston. . 




1 




Number 148, 


East Boston, 




1 




Number 150, 


Natiok, 




4 


• 


Number A89, . 


Cambridge, 
SomerviUe, . 




1 
4 




Number Bl, 


Worcester, . 




1 




Number B2, 


Worcester, . 




22 




Number B14, . 


Worcester, . 




1 




Number F3, 


Springfield, 




2 






Medway. . 




4 




Number Kl, 


Pittsfield, . 




2 




Number K2. 


Pittsfield, . 




1 




Number 2-4, 


Holyoke, . 




4 
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Schedule of Industries, etc. — Continued. 



INDU9TBT AND NUMBBR 

OF Firms. 



Claasification 

of Employers by 

Number. 



Towns in 

which Workers are 

employed. 



Number of 

Home Workers 

employed in 

Each Town by 

Each Employer. 



Embroidery, 19 firms. 



206 



Number 6, 
Number 6, 
Number 13, 
Number 15, 



Number 23, 
Number 32, 

Number 52, 



Boston, 

Boston, 

Rozbury, 

Neponset, 

Roxbury, 

Weymouth, 

Boston, 

Maiden, 

Winchester, 

Bedford, 

Belmont, 

Boston, 

Brighton, 

Brockton, 

Brookline, 

Cambridge, 

Charlestown, 

Chelsea, 

Dorchester, 

East Boston, 

Everett, 

Haverhill, . 

Holbrook, . 

Hyde Park, 

Jamaica Plain, 

Lawrence, . 

Lynn, . 

Maiden, 

Medford. . 

Melrose, 

Natick, 

Newton, 

Quinoy, 

Reading, 
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Schedule op Industries, etc. — Continued. 



Industry and Numbbb 
OF Firms. 



Claasification 

of Employers by 

Number. 



Towns in 

which Workers are 

employed. 



Number of 

Home Workers 

employed in 

Each Town by 

Each Empk>yer. 



Embroidery » 19 firms — Con. 



Number 52 — Con. 



Number 63, 
Number 67, 



Number 81, 
Number 94, 
Number 99, 



Number 120, 
Number 133, 
Number 137, 
Number B3, 
Number B16, 

Number Dl, 
Number G2, 



Revere, 
Roslindale, . 
Roxbury, . 
Salem, 
Saufus, 
Somenrille, . 
South Boston, 
Stoneham, . 
Wakefield, . 
Watertown, . 
Wilmincton, 
Winchester, 
Woburn. 
Medford, . 
Beverly, 
Boston, 
DcHxshester, 
Franklin, . 
DOTchester, 
Norwood, . 
Boston, 
South Boston, 
Norwood, . 
Somerville, . 
Walpole, 
Roxbury, . 
Braintree, . 
Quincyi 
Worcester, . 
Clinton, 
Worcester, . 
Lowell, 
Saugus, 
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Schedule op Industries, 


ETC. — Continued, 




Industry and Numbbb 

OF FiBMS. 


of Employers by 
Number. 


Towns in 

which Workers are 

employed. 


Number of 

Home Workers 

employed in 

Each Town by 

Each Employer. 


Hosiery, 4 firms, 








14 




Number 102. 


Amesbury, . 




1 




Number A27, 


Boston, 




2 




Number Bl, 


Woroester, . 




10 




Number B7, 


Worcester, . 




1 


Knit Goods, 26 firms, 




. . . 




305 




Number 8, 


Medford, . 








Number 11, 


Dracut, 








Number 13, 


Boston, 
East Boston, 








Number 41, 


Needham, . 








Number 63, 


Cambridge, 
DOTchester, 








Number 61. 










Number 72, 


Jamaica Plain, 
Roslindale, . 
Rozbury, . 








Number W, 


Beverly, 
Danvers, . 
HaverhiU, . 
Ipswich. . 
Peabody, . 
Salem. 
Wenham, . 




31 
2 
2 
2 
3 
6 
4 




Number 100, 


Newton, . 




1 




Number 108, 


Beverly. 
Manchester. 




4 

7 




Number 109, 


Needham, . 
Newton, 
Springfield, 
Waltham. . 
Watertown, . 




23 
2 
1 
1 

1 
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Schedule op Industribb, 


ETC. — Continued. 




Indubtbt and Number 

OF FiBMS. 


Clasaifioation 
of Employers by 


Towns in 

which Workers are 

employed. 


Home Workers 

employed in 

Each Town by 

Each Employer. 


Knit Goods, 26 finna— Con. 










Number 110, 


Needham, . 


14 






Newton. . 




19 






Revere, 








Number 111, 


Newton, . 
Revere, 








Number 114. 










Number 126. 


Hingham, . 




14 




Number 130, 


Stoneham, . 








Number 139. 


Waltham, . 








Number 169, 


Weymouth, 








Number B70, 










Number CIO, . 


Haverhill, . 




80 




Number Cll, . 


Haverhill, . 








Number E2, 








~ 




VineyBrd Haven, 






Number E3, 


Vineyard Haven, 






NumberE4, 


Chappaquiddick, 








Edgartown, 


16 






New Bedford, 








Number £5, 


Edgartown, 








Number Ell, 


Edgartown, 




^• 


Neckwear, 21 firms, . 


...... 






146 




Number 2. 


Boston, 








Number 6, 


Beverly, 
Boston, 
Dorchester, 
Rozbury, . 
Wobum, 
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Schedule of Industrieb, 


ETC. — Continued, 




Inditbtbt and Number 
or Firms. 


Classification 

of Employers by 

Number. 


Towns in 

which Workers are 

employed. 


Number of 

Home Workers 

employed in 

Each Town by 

Each Employer. 


Neckwear, 21 firms — Con. 










Number 10, 


Boston, 


3 






Dorchester, 




2 






Jamaica Plain, 










Newton, 










Reading, . . 




















Stoneham, . 










Waltham, . 










Watertown, . 








Number 16, 


Brighton, . 
Cambridge, 
Dorchester, 
East Boston, 
Everett, 
Hyde Park, 
Maiden, . 
Boston, 

South Boston, 
Medford, . 
Somerville, . 
Winthrop, . 
Wejrmouth, 




. • 




Number 22, 


Cambridge, 
Dorchester. 
Everett, 
Jamaica Plain. 
Medford, . 
Roxbury, . 








Number46, 


Boston, 








Number 62. 


Boston, 
Everett, 






1 




Reading, . 






f 




Wilmington, 


3 
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Schedule of Industries, 


ETC. — Continued. 




Indubtbt and Nxtmbbr 
OF Firms. 


Classifioation 
of Employers by 


Towns in 

which Workers are 

employed. 


Number of 

Home Workers 

employed in 

Each Town by 

Each Employer. 


Neckwear, 21 finxui — Con. 










Number 56 — Con. 


Wobum, 


2 




Number 56. 


Cambridge, 
Reading. . 
Stoneham, . 
Wilmington, 








Number 57, 


Dorchester, 
Maiden, 
BCedford. . 
SomerviUe, . 
Waltham. . 








Number 80, . . 


Boston, 








Number 81. 


Boston. 










Cambridge. 
Everett. 
Jamaica Plain. 








Number 187. 


Quinoy. 








Number 144, 


Boston. 








Number 147, 


Boston. 








Number A56, . 


Reading. . 








Number C40, . 


Newburyport. 








Number C42. . 


Newburyport. 








Number C45, . . 


Wilmington. 
Newburyport. 




11 




Number Fl, 


Springfield. 




10 


Pants, 50 firms. 








334 




Number 3. 


Boston. 




4 




Number 4, 


East Boston. 




14 




Number 5, 


Boston. 
Stoneham, . 
Wakefield, . 




12 
2 

1 




Number 8, 


Boston, 




16 




Number 11. 


Boston, 
Wakefield, . 




4 
1 
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Schedule op Industries, etc. — Contirmed, 



Industry and Numbsr 
or Firms. 



Classification 

of Employers by 

Number. 



Tennms in 

which Workers are 

employed. 



Number of 

Home Workers 

employed in 

Each Town by 

Each Employer. 



Pants, 50 firms — Con 



Number 14, 
Number 17, 
Number 22, 
Number 23, 

Number 26, 
Number 28, 
Number 27, 
Number 29, 
Number 30, 
Number 31, 



Number 32, 
Number 36, 
Number 37, 

Number 4Q, 
Number 41, 
Number 43, 
Number 44, 
Number 45, 

Number 47, 
Number 48, 
Number 49, 



Number 51, 



Boston, 

Boston, 

Chelsea. 

Chelsea, 

East Boston, 

Boston, 

Boston, 

Boston, 

Boston, 

Boston, 

Boston, 

Cambridge, 

East Boston, 

East Boston, 

East Boston, 

Boston, 

East Boston, 

East Boston, 

Boston, 

Boston, 

Boston, 

Boston, 

Wakefield, 

Cambridge, 

Boston, 

Boston, 

EUtft Boston, 

Allston, 

Cambridge, 

Dorchester, 

Everett, 

Hyde Park, 

Rozbury, 

Boston, 



6 

5 

1 

1 

« 

15 

6 

8 

2 

13 

13 



10 
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SCHBDULB OF iNBUSTBIESy 


ETC. — Contmued. 




Indttstbt and Numbbb 

OF FiRllB. 


/ Claaaifioation 
of Employers by 
Number. 


Towns in 

which Workers are 

employed. 


Number of 

Home Workers 

employed in 

Each Town by 

Each Employer. 


■ 
Panto, 60 firmB— Con. 










Number 66, 


Boston, 


11 




Number 68. 


Boston, 
Cambridge, 
Watertown, . 








Number 74, 


Boston, 








Number 76, 


Boston, 
East Boston, 








Number 82, 


East Boston, 








Number 87, 










Number 89, 


Cambridge, 








Number 104» 


Cambridge, 








Numb^ 106, 


Boston, 








Number 117t 


Boston, 








Number 119, . . 


Weymouth, 








Number 124, 


Boston, 










Boston, 








Number B4, 


Lawrenoe, . 








Number B6, . . 


Worcester, . 




14 




Number B6, . . 


Worcester, . 




18 




Number B8, 


Worcester, , 








Number B18, . 


Worcester, . 








Number B16, . 


Worcester, . 








Number B20, 


Worcester, . 




1 




Number F7, 


Springfield, 








Number Kl, 


Pittsfield, . 








Number 0, 


Lawrenoe, I 






Sewinc, 4« firms, 





. . , 




167 




Number 4, 


Dorchester, 








Number 9, 


Allston, 
Boston, 

Maiden. . 




* 
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Schedule op Industries, etc. — Continued, 



InDUSTRT and NlTMBEB 

OF Firms. 



Classification 

of Employers by 

Number. 



Towns in 

which Workers are 

employed. 



Number of 

Home Workers 

employed in 

Each Town by 

Each Employer. 



Sewinff , 46 firms — Con, 



Number 9 — Con. 



Number 10, 
Number 18, 



Number 16, 

Number 20, 
Number 21, ' 

Number 22, 



Number 28, 



Number 88, 
Number 41, 

Number 47, 



Number 57, 



Revere, 

Rozbury, 

Somerville, 

Roxbury, 

Billerioa. 

Cambridge, 

Sprincfield, 

Saugus, 

Allston^ 

Mattapan, 

Wakefield, 

Arlington, 

Somerville, 

Boston, 

Cambridge, 

Dorchester, 

Roslindale, . 

Saugus, 

Cambridge, 

Maiden, 

Medford, 

Jamaica Plain, 

Needham, . 

Newton, 

Boston, 

Brighton, .. 

Dorchester, 

South Boston, 

Boston, 

Cambridge, 

Chelsea, . 

Jamaica Plain, 

Mattepan, . 

Roslindale, . 
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Schedule of Industries, etc. — Continued. 



Indxtstbt and Numbbb 
or Fnun. 



Claasifioation 

of Emploven by 

Number. 



Towns in 

which Workon are 

employed. 



Number of 

Home Wmkere 

employed in 

EMh Town by 

Each Employer. 



Sewing, 40 firms — Con, 



Number 57 — Con. 

Number 58, 
Number 6S, 
Number 55, 
Number 70, 
Number 71, 

Number 72, 

Number 78, 



Number 79, 



Number 83, 



Number 86, 



Number 88, 
Number 89, 
Number 91, 



Roxbury, 
Somenrille, 
Chelaeft, 
East Boston, 



Roxbury, 

Boston, 

Dedham, 

Dedham, 

Roxbury, 

Boston, 

Roxbury, 

Somenrille, 

Boston, 

HuU, . 

Plsrmouth, 

Somenrille, 

Belmont, 

Cambridfe, 

Dorchester, 

Maiden, 

Quinoy, 

Sauffus, 

Boston, 

Cambridge, 

Dorchester, 

East Boston, 

Mattapan, . 

Newton, 

Somenrille, . 

South Boston, 

Boston, 

Cambridge, 

Dorchester, 

Revere, 
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Schedule op Industries, etc. — Continued. 



Industbt and Numbbb 
or Firms. 



Classification 

of Employers by 

Number. 



Towns in 
wiiioh Workers t 
employed. 



Number of 1 

Home Workers 

employed in 

Each Town by 

Each Employer. 



Sewing, 46 firms — Con, 



Number 04, 
Number 100, 
Number 101, 
Number 112, 



Number 125, 



Number 127, 
Number 128, 



Number 130, 
Number 132, 



Number 141, 



Number AlO, 
Number A23, 
Number ^70, 
Number A150, 
Number B3, 



Number B7, 
Number Bll, 



Dorchester, 

Roxbury, . 

South Boston, 

Boston, 

Dorchester, 

Hyde Park, 

Allston, 

Boston, 

Hyde Park, 

Roslindale, 

Everett, 

Boston, 

Chelsea, 

Dorchester, 

Medford, 

Roxbury, 

Stoneham, 

Cambridge, 

Dorchester, 

Roxbury, . 

South Boston, 

Boston, 

Charlestown, 

Dorchester, 

Everett, 

Roxbury, . 

Newton, 

Lynn, . 

Dorchester, 

Amesbury, . 

East Brookfield, 

Oxford, 

Worcester, . 

Winchester, 

Worcester, . 



2 
13 
3 

1 
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Schedule op Industries, 


ETC. — Continued. 




Industbt and Number 
OF Firms. 


Classification 

of Employers by 

Number. 


Towns in 

which Workers are 

employed. 


Number of 

Home Workers 

employed in 

Each Town by 

Each Employer. 


Sewing, 46 firms — Con. 










Number B17, . 


Worcester, . 


1 




Number B18, 


Worcester, . 




1 




Number F6, 


Springfield, 




1 


Shoe Ornaments, 91 firms, 








952 




Number 0, 


Revere, 




2 




Number 2, 


Haverhill, . 








Number 5, 


Cambridge, 








Number 6, 


Georgetown, 








Number 7, 


Bradford, . 
Georgetown, 
Framingham, 
Haverhill. . 
Lowell. 








Number 8, 


Bradford, . 
Haverhill, . 








Number 9, 


Roxbury, . 








Number 10, 


Amesbury, . 
Bradford. . 
Georgetown, 
Groveland, . 
Haverhill, . 
LoweU, 




2 
3 
3 

14 




Number 11, 


Bradford, . 








Number 13, 


Haverhill, . 








Number 15, 


Bradford, . 
Georgetown, 








Number 18, 


Bradford, . 
Haverhill, . 
LoweU, 








Number 19, 


HaverhiU, . 




2 




Number 20, 


Georgetown, 




2 




Number 23, 


Georgetown, 
HaverhiU, . 




3 
1 
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Schedule of Industries, etc. — Continued. 



Induotrt and Numbbb 

OF FiBMS. 



Classification 

of Emplovers by 

Number. 



Towns in 

which Workers are 

employed. 



Number of 

Home Workers 

employed in 

Each Town by 

Each Employer. 



Shoe Ornaments, 91 firms 
— Con. 



Number 24, 
Number 25,' 
Number 31, 
Number 32, 
Number 36, 
Number 41, 
Number 42, 

Number 43, 
Number 44, 
Number 45, 

Number 47, 
Number 49, 



Number 50, 



Number 53, 
Number 55, 
Number 119, 
Number 141, 
Number A150, 
Number B3, 
Number B4, 
Number B7, 
Number BIO, 



Georgetown, 

Lowell, 

Haverhill, . 

East Boston, 

Everett, 

Newburyport, 

Amesbury, . 

Newburyport, 

Amesbury, . 

Amesbury, . 

Amesbury, . 

Newburyport, 

Newbiuyport, 

Amesbury, . 

Bradford, . 

Allston, 

Cambridge, 

Chelsea. 

Dorchester, 

East Boston, 

Everett, 

Hyde Park, 

Revere. 

Roxbury, 

Winchester, 

Bradford, 

Amesbury, 

Needham, 

Dorchester, 

Amesbury, 

Worcester, 

Worcester, 

Walpole, 

Walpole, 
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Schedule op Industries, 


ETC. — Continued. 




Industbt and Numbbb 

OF FiBlfS. 


Classification 

of Emplovers by 

Number. 


Towns in 
employed. 


Number7of 
Home Workers 

employed in { 
Each Town by] 
Each Employer. 


Shoe Ornaments, 91 firms 
— Con. 










Number Bll. . 


Worcester, . 


17 




Number C, 


HaverhiU, . 


, 






Number CI. 


Bradford, . 
HaverhiU, . 








Number C2, 


Bradford, . 
Groveland, . 
HaverhiU, . 








Number C4, 


HaverhUl. . 








Number C6, 












HaverhUl, . 








Number C7, 


Ameebury, . 
Bradford, . 
Byfield, . 
Georgetown, 
Groveland, . 
HaverhUl, . 
Lowell, 
Merrimac, . 
MUwood, . 
West Newbury, 




11 

16 

23 
11 




Number C8, 


Bradford, . 
HaverhUl, . 
West Newbury, 








Number CIO, 


Amesbury, . 
Andover, 
Bradford, . 
Byfield, . 
Georgetown, • 
Groveland, . 
HaverhUl, . 
Lawrence, . 
LoweU, 
Merrimac, . 




17 

24 
3 

84 
3 
2 
2 
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Schedule op Indubtbibs, 


ETC. — Continued, 




Industbt and Numbbb 
OF Firms. 


Classification 
of Employers by 


Towns in 

which Workers are 

employed. 


Number of 

Home Workers 

employed in 

Each Town by 

Each Employer. 


Shoe Ornaments, 91 firms 
— Con, 




• 






Number CIO— Con. 


Methuen, . 


1 






Newburyport, 




3 






Roxbury, . 










West Newbury, 








Number Cll, . 


West Newbury. 








Number C12, 


Georgetown, 
Haverhill, . 








Number C13, 


Bradford, . 
Haverhill, . 








Number C14, . 


HaverhiU, . 








Number C15, 


Bradford, . 
Byfield, 
Groveland, . 
HaverhiU, . 
Lawrence, . 








Number C17, . 


Amesbury, . 
Bradford, . 
HaverhiU, . 








Number C18, 


Geoiigetown, 
Haverhill, . 








Number C19, . 


Amesbury, . 
Bradford. . 
HaverhUl. . 
West Newbury. 








Number C20, 


Amesbury, . 
Bradford, . 
HaverhUl. . 
LoweU. . . 
Newburyport. , 








Number C21. . 


Bradford, . 
HaverhUl, . 








Number C22. . 


HaverhUl, . 








Number C23, . 


Amesbury, . 
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SCUEDXTLE OF INDUSTRIES, 


ETC. — Continued. 




Ikdustbt and Numbxr 
or FiBifS. 


Classification 

of Employers by 

Number. 


Towns in 

which Workers are 

employed. 


Number of 

Home Workers 

employed in 

Each Town by 

Each Empk>yer. 


Shoe Omamente, 91 fiima 
— Con. 

• 










Number C23— Con. 


Bradford, . 








Georsetown, 










HaverhiU. . 








Number C25, . 


Byfield, 
Haverhill, . 








Number C26, 


Byfield, 
HaverhiU. . 








Number C27, 


Bradford, . 








Number C28, . 


Georgetown, 
HaverhiU, . 








Number C29, . 


Amesbury, . 
Bradford, . 
Georgetown, 
Groveland, . 
HaverhiU, . 
Merrimac, . 
West Newbury, 




17 




Number C30, 


Bradford, . 
Haverhill, . 








Number C31, 


Bradford, . 
Georgetown, 
HaverhiU. . 








Number C32, . 


Haverhill, . 




13 




Number C33, . 


Amesbury, . 
Haverhm, . 








Number C34, . 


Haverhill, . 








Number C36, 


Amesbury, . 
Groveland, . 
HaverhUl, . 
West Newbury, 








Number C40, . 


Newbury port, 






• 


Number C41. . 


Newbury port. 








Number C42, . 


Amesbury, . 
Byfield, 




17 
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Schedule op Industries, 


ETC. — Continved, 




Indxtbtbt and Nttmbbb 

OF FiBMS. 


Classification 

of Employers by 

Number. 


Towns in 

which Workers are 

employed. 


Number of 

Home Workers 

employed in 

Each Town by 

Each Employer. 


Shoe Ornaments, 91 firms 










Number C42 — Con. 


Newburyport, . 


34 






West Newbury, 




4 




Number C43, . 


Amesbury, . 
Salisbury, . 




1 
1 




Number C44, . 


Amesbury, . 
Byfield, 
Georgetown, 
Lowell, 
Medford, . 
Newburyport, 
Salisbury, . 
West Newbury, 




8 
7 
3 
1 
1 

38 
1 
2 




Number C45, . 


Amesbury, . 
Newburyport, 
Salisbury, . 




1 

19 
1 




Number C47. . 


Amesbury, . 
Haverhill, . 
Newburyport, 
Salisbury, . 




2 

1 
8 
3 




Number C49, . 


Amesbury, . 
Salisbury, . 




37 
2 




Number C63, 


Bradford, . 
Haverhill, . 




2 

1 




Number C55, . 


Amesbury, . 




10 




Number C56, 


HaverhiU. . 
West Newbury, 




1 

2 




Number C57, . 


Byfield, 




1 




Number C58, . 


Haverhill, . 




3 




Number C120, . 


Salisbury, . 




1 




Number C145. . 


Amesbury, . 




1 




Number D2, 


Chelmsford, 
Lowell, 




3 

22 




Number D3, 


Lowell, 




10 




Number D4, 


Ix)well, 




2 
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Schedule of Industries, 


ETC. — Cordirmed 




Indxtstbt'and Numbbb 


Classification 

of Employers by 

Number. 


Towns in 

which Wprkers are 

employed. 


Number of 

Home Workers 

employed in 

Each Town by 

Each Employer. 


Shpe Ornaments. 91 firms 










Number Gl, 
Number 03, 
Number Q4. 


Lynn, . 

Peabody, 

Saugus, 

Lynn, . 

Nahant, 

Saugus, 

Lynn, . 

Maiden. 

Saugus, 




27 

1 
4 

67 
1 
1 

26 
2 
7 


Taping, 8 firms. 


. . . . . 


• • 




64 




Number 7, 
Number20, 
Number A7, 
Number B2, 

Number B4, 
Number F3, 


Wakefield, 

Wakefield, 

Wakefield, 

Lowell, 

Worcester, 

Worcester, 

Springfield, 




1 
6 
1 

24 
7 
1 










10 




Number 41. 
Number 43, 
Number B2, 
Number HI, 


Foxborough, 
Foxborough, 
Worcester, . 
Foxborough, 


7 

1 
1 
1 


Stitching, 13 firms, . . 








29 


• 


Number 9, 
Number 28, 

Number 35, 


Winthrop, . . 

Cambridge, 

Chelsea, . . . 

Dorchester, 

Chelsea, . . . 

Everett, 


1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
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Schedule op Industries, 


ETC. — Concluded, 




InDXJBTBT AMD KlTMBBB 
OF FIBII8. 


Classification 

of Employers by 

Number. 


Towns in 

which Workers are 

employed. 


Number of 

Home Workers 

employed in 

Each Town by 

Each Employer. 


Stitching, 13 firms — Con, 










Number 42. 


Fozborough. 






Number 57. 


Chelsea, 








Number 70, 


Jamaica Plain, 








Number 86. 


Jamaica Plain. 








Number 106. 


Dorchester. 
Roxbury, . 








Number 109. 


Needham. . 








Number 131. 


Cambridge. 
Maiden. . 








Number 134. 


Cambridge. 




2 




Number 141, 


Dorchester. 




1 




Number B3. 


Worcester. . 




2 


Grand total, . 


2.629 
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